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BY ELLA RODMAN. 


Ture had been perfect silence in the apart-{ ‘I never heard of such a thing as breaking 
meat for full five minutes, although it contained ; steel with sik,” said the gentleman, in a very 
two inmates, and one of them was a woman— } dignified manner. 
indeed, there were three occupants if we include} ‘And J never heard of such a thing,” re- 
the dog, whose face was sobered to an expres- : torted the lady, ‘‘as threading a needle without 
sion of intense interest, as he watched the pro-; any eye—you said that ‘you had the silk in 
gress of the stately general in his attempts to ; once, but that it slipped out.’ ” 
thread the embroidery-needle just handed him; ‘Miss Margaret,” said the general, slowly, 
by the mischievous witch who sat demurely $ as he raised himself from the cramped position 
enjoying his perplexity. * in which he had sat while devoting all his ener 

“Very strange!’ muttered the veteran, with : gies to the impossible threading of that tor- 
an additional twist of his brows. $ menting needle, ‘‘allow me to bid you a very 

The young lady did not think it ‘‘strange” at $ good morning.” 
all, but she wisely kept her own counsel. $ «I have not the slightest objection,” replied 

“There!” exclaimed the general, impatiently, } the young beauty, in the most indifferent man- 
“it was almost threaded that time!” ner; and the next moment, Gen. Lionel Derne, 

His companion’s eyes were dancing now; but, : with his military chapeau, sash, epaulets, etc., 
marvelous to relate, she still said nothing. had vanished from the apartment. 

“Thad it in, once,” continued the gentleman, The young lady’s sole wish on the occasion 
“but it slipped right out again.” was that he had ‘gone for good,” as the chil- 
The handkerchief in the young lady’s hand :dren say; and then, lying back on the sofa, 
vent up to her mouth, as she adroitly turned : where the colossal proportions of her ancient 
into 3 cough what had serious thoughts of being $ admirer had so lately rested, she indulged in a 
laugh, : hearty laugh. This young woman’s style of 
For five minutes longer, the hero of a thou- s laughing was decidedly unique; as somebody 
sand (imaginary) battles made vain endeavors } once said of somebody else, ‘‘she laughed from 
to bring into loving contact the refractory steel $ beginning to end:” and the general, who had 
and silk—very much as people often labor to ; returned as far as the door to look for his glove, 
make two children kiss each other in public; ; (which was in his pocket,) expecting (accident- 
and then, declaring that there was something $ ally) to discover the damsel in tears, found his 
Wrong about the needle, he drew from his bosom : feelings so lacerated by such ill-timed merri- 
‘resplendent eye-glass, and examined the trou- ; ment, that he marched wrathfully off in the 

blesome implement from all points of view. The $ direction of his own domicil. 

young lady on the sofa was outwardly composed, A few hours later, Margaret Raymond is 
but there was danger of an inward explosion. } walking on the piazza with a young and hand- 
a Maggie,” said the veteran, at length, ; some gentleman, whose dark eyes beam loving] y 

" _ avers that this needle has no eye?” ; into her own. But Margaret does not see this, 
Pris eye? was the demure answer, as; of course—she is busy with the stars. 

; ug’ “aged piece of intelligence were the § “Did you ever see so beautiful a star?” she 
ka t thing she expected to hear, “you; asked, gazing up into the heayens with a St. 

V ave broken it then.” } Cecilia expression of* coun 
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THE LION IN LOVE. 
n one more beautiful,” replied her ; taken leave of your senses? ‘Wicked to be . 
hose astronomy went no higher : engaged’ to a young man without a cent! Jf 
t’s face. :it bad been the general who was walking with 
mber the scene in ‘Pickwick,’” you, it would have been a very different thing.” 
pressible damsel, ‘where Mary, ‘‘It would indeed!” replied Margaret, rather 
id, asks the fat boy ‘if Miss Emily : bitterly, ‘“‘but the general’s money could not 
isn’t a nice young lady,’ and the fat boy elo- } prevent him from catching the rheumatism jn 
quently replies that ‘he knows a nicerer?’” ; the night air!” and with this consoling reflee. 
‘IT have never read the scene in question,” tion, the young lady, who had a marvelous 
replied the gentleman, a little stiffly, ‘I am not } faculty of quarreling with both of ber lovers, 
an admirer of Dickens.” 3 and exposing herself to her aunt’s reproaches 
“IT am very sorry for you,” said Margaret, 3 at the same time, shot up stairs to her om 
commiseratingly, ‘“‘you lose a great deal by } room and locked herself in for the night. 
your want of taste.” But some one exclaims, ‘Who are all these 
The next moment she was humming: people, and what does anybody know about 
“You have wounded the heart that loves you,” s them?” Where ‘all these people” lived is of 
and her companion felt exasperated. But this : no manner of consequence; it is sufficient to 
feeling could never last long in Margaret’s pre- § state that the scene of action was a con 
sence, and presently the two were on the best ; able distance from anything that could possibly 
of terms again; so much so that Reginald Derne $ be dignified by the name of city. 
finally ventured to ask his tormentor what time, 3 Lionsdale, “the seat,” as he insisted upon 
and place, and words she considered most suit- 3 having it called, of Gen. Lionel Derne, was 8 
able to a declaration of love. His own answer g beautiful place with handsome grounds taste 
would have been: time—the present moment; § fully laid out, and a grand-looking house that 
place—a moonlit piazza; words—but they must ; had evidently not been built yesterday. The 
speak for themselves. 3 general had been a very handsome man in his 
Margaret, however, with innocent uncon-} youth, and succeeded in captivating a gentle 
sciousness, sagely observed, “That depends ; heiress, who died a few years after their mar- 
altogether upon circumstances. The only de- , riage, leaving her husband the care of a beau- 
claration that I can now recall which seemed § tiful, mischievous boy. Gen. Derne was a kind 
to me at all to the point, is those three memor- 3 enough father in the main, and very proud of 
able words that were addressed to Peggotty, : his son; but Reginald was sent away to schools 
‘* Barkis is willin’.’”’ ’ and colleges until it seemed rather strange than 
“‘Good evening, Miss Raymond,” was the in- ; otherwise to have him at home. 
dignant response; and Reginald Derne’s tall: The general thought more of his title, although 
figure strode rapidly down the moonlit walk. {it only gave him the command of militia, and he 
‘‘Margaret,”’ said a harsh, female voice, as : had never seen a genuine battle, than of any 
the young lady approached the entrance-door $ other possession; and not a little time and con 
in the course of her solitary promenade, ‘this 3 sideration had been given to the cultivation of 


-conduct of yours is perfectly disgraceful!” Sa military air. With his brow drawn into 4 


“In what respect, aunt Agatha?” interro- : frown, his massive proportions, and glittering 
gated the culprit. ‘‘What have I done?” ’ regimentals, he was an object of awe to the 
“« Done!’” repeated the outraged spinster, } small fry of the neighborhood, who had fre- 
‘thaven’t you been walking alone on the piazza } quently been diverted from meditated attacks 0 
with a young man, and in the evening, too?” 3 the general’s fruit by a glimpse of the general, 
-«¢Of course I have,” replied her niece; “‘what’s } himself, pacing the grounds like a sentinel a 
the harm?” : duty. He had, at last, almost succeeded it 
‘««Harm!’” repeated Miss Agatha, who always ; persuading himself that he was really a hero, 
considered it impressive to take up her oppo- }-who had slaughtered his enemies by the score; 
nent’s last word as a sort of text and preach a and he talked grandly of “taking the field, 
sermon on it, ‘I'll show you the harm. Do you} and “settling differences at the point of the 
know that if you go on in this way, pedple will : bayonet.” The wags of the neighborhood nick- 
report you to be engaged?” ya 3 named the general, “Lion,” partly in satire, an 
“Well,” said Margaret, compissedly, “sit isn’t 3 partly because of his deep, bass voice, which 
wicked to be engaged, is it?*~ 3 caricatured the growl of that animal. 
’” repeated Miss} In the meanwhile, “little Reginald” had 

Raymond, have you } grown into big Reginald; and as he had chos# 
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the profession of law, in which from his elo- , her reasonable wants. For some years past, 
quence he bade fair to shine, he had finally } Miss Herndike had known no other home than 
been sent, for a course of study and initiatory } a city boarding-house; as her means were some- 
practice, to an old friend of his father’s, who what straitened, she considered this the most 
illuminated a country village with one of the ; sensible way of living for a maiden lady in her 
fnest minds that ever adorned a city bar. } circumstances. 

In this country village there was, of course, ’ But Miss Agatha met Gen. Derne—heard him 
s young ladies’ seminary; and in the proces- ; talk of Lionsdale—and became suddenly im- 
sion of green-veiled damsels that passed ‘‘the ’ pressed with the beauty of country life, and 
office,” in their daily walk, there was one who : the evils of taking her pretty young niece to a 
caused Reginald’s heart to flutter more quickly } boarding-house. There was a vacant cottage at 
than usual, as he cast eager glances toward the 3 a little distance from Lionsdale, which, without 
provoking veil that sometimes got blown aside ; being at all pretentious, looked just like a place 
for an accommodating glimpse of the flushed } where people of refinement might live; and Miss 
cheek and bright eyes beneath. But Maggie ; Herndike, with the inward admission that it 
Raymond was a rigid young disciplinarian— ’ would do very well for a éemporary thing, took 

did not believe in giving people all that ‘ possession of it at once. 
‘they wanted—and having speedily discovered ’ It was one of Gen. Derne’s peculiarities never 
that the handsome student always watched and } to lose an opportunity of making an acquaint- 
maneuvred to see her as she passed, she fre- ¢ ance; and every successive one that he made 
quently tormented herself for the pleasure of was impressed with the idea that he or she was 
disappointing him. San object of especial regard. The general had 

It was a long time before she condescended } no intention of being deceitful in this—it was 
to notice him in any way; and even after being : only ‘‘a way that he had;” and when Miss 
formally introduced to him at a party given by } Agatha Herndike received his first visit as a 
the judge whose pupil he was, she became quite : neighbor, she congratulated herself on being a 
oblivious of his name, although she Bad@ known 3 stylish-looking woman of forty, and thought 
it perfectly long ago, and called him “Mr. ¢ what fine things she could do for Maggie as 
Berne,” and ‘*Mr. Sterne,” and every letter of { mistress of Lionsdale. The general was at least 
the alphabet but D. The young gentleman was ; fifty, and in this respect they were certainly 
considerably annoyed; but Miss Maggie com- ; well matched. He must feel the want of a lady 
forted herself with the idea that it was “for his }to manage his establishment; and perhaps the 
good,” and pursued the uneven tenor of her near presence of one would put it into his head 


¢ 
s 


way with great satisfaction. $ that she might be nearer. 

In a very short time, Reginald found himself} Miss Herndike did not keep an equipage of 
hopelessly in love with as mischievous a witch : any kind; and when, on the first Sunday after 
as ever breathed; and the young lady made good $ her arrival, Gen. Derne’s coal-black horses were 
use of the few opportunities afforded her under ‘ reined up at her door, and the general, himself, 
the espionage of a stern preceptress to increase : all deference and attention, requested her to 
this feeling to the utmost. ‘‘She never told her ‘ “honor his pew with her presence,” Miss Agatha 
love”—but “concealment” did not “prey” at } was in quite a flutter of pleasant excitement. 
all “on her damask cheek,” which remained as : The pew was square and grand-looking, and 
round as ever, and her appetite for bread and {the spinster rustled into it with as much im- 
butter and chocolate cremes was undiminished. : portance as though she were actually taking 
She had an exasperating way of turning aside g possession. The general looked very fierce, 
sentimental speeches, and nipping in the bud ; and uttered his responses so loud that he quite 
every approach to a declaration, until Reginald } drowned the rector’s voice. 
found it impossible to conjecture whether she } Miss Agatha satrin a sort of elysian dream 
cared for him or not. : during the service; and when she again entered 

Margaret Raymond was an orphan, with } her neighbor’s handsome carriage, she felt quite 
searcely a relative in the world but a maiden : tenderly toward him. ‘Mrs. Gen. Derne” had 
sunt, Miss Agatha Herndike, who took charge } a very important sound; and certainly a sensible 
of her niece, and kept her at boarding-school } woman of her age was just the person for a man 
Until she had reached the very last of her teens. ‘of the general’s. 

Portunately for Maggie, she was not dependent ’ So Miss Herndike smiled graciously whenever 
upee her aunt, and although nothing of an she encountered her neighbor, and asked him 
heiress, was sufficiently provided for to satisfy so many questions about Lionsdale, and the 
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enw, 


battles which he had never fought, that it was ment of the city boarding-hovse. Forty and 
very evident she took a great interest in his } nineteen, however, see many things very dif- 
affairs. But the general remained quite im- ; ferently. Miss Herndike made no mention of 
practicable—being of the opinion that, since} the general—she thought it wiser to leave him 
“none but the brave deserve the fair,” none } for an after consideration. 
but the fair deserve the brave; and he did not } Reginald Derne had gone to Lionsdale ong 
feel at all disposed to surrender to Miss Agatha } visit just before the receipt of this letter; ang 
Herndike. Miss Maggie had skillfully warded off the de. 
Thus matters stood for three or four months ; claration of love that was trembling on his lips, 


without approaching a crisis; and Miss Agatha 3 What was the use of having a lover, if one could 
awoke from her dream of happiness to the mor-} not torment him? Beside, she felt curious to 
tifying truth that she had counted her chickens see how long matters could be carried on in 
before they were hatched. Had she been in} this way. So, Reginald went off hopefully, 
love with Gen. Derne, she would have wept hot, ; consoling himself with the idea of a speedy re- 
scalding tears of bitter humiliation—such as 3 turn; while his mischievous ladye-love consoled 
only a woman who has given her heart without } Aerse/f with the idea of his surprise at her ap- 
being asked for it can weep; and perhaps she } pearance in a place where he so little expected 
would have had a serious fit of illness, and re- ; to see her. 
eovered to find the world a blank and devote} Reginald had always spoken of his father in 
herself to the service of heaven. : the most admiring terms—being fully impressed 
But Miss Agatha didn’t love the general— with the conviction of the general’s importance; 
she was past romance; and her affections had : and among the earliest recollections of his boy- 
been given to Lionsdale and the appurtenances ; hood were the flashing sword and epaulets, that 
thereof, to which the master was merely an ap- $ seemed as much a part of his father as the head 
pendage that it was necessary to tolerate; so, } that was carried with such a martial air. Mag- 
she didn’t weep any tears at all, but sat down ; gie was considerably in awe of this military 
and considered. $ lion, and wondered if he would approve of her, 
Her conclusions were that the next best thing ; Still, she had no objection to a little glory, and 
to having desirable possessions oneself is for ; rather liked to be afraid of people; in her in- 
one’s relatives to have them; and she deter- } most heart she was terribly afraid of Reginald, 
mined not to let Gen. Derne, or Lionsdale ; but she concealed it admirably. 
rather, go out of the family. Not that ithad; Miss Raymond arrived at the cottage on 
ever been in it exactly, but she meant that it { Saturday night; the next Sunday was a memor- 
should be; and ‘ther dear niece, Margaret Ray- ; able one for all parties. 
mond,” thus affectionately named in her ond, As Reginald sat beside his father in the 
suddenly came into her mind. The child was square pew, thinking of the little ~~ wed 
certainly pretty—she remembered how, during 3 miles off where he used to go to look at Mag- 
her vacation visits to the boarding-house, she ; gie, he happened to raise his eyes, when they 
had turned the heads of those abominable medi- ; encountered a face that caused him to otart 
eal students: and she determined to try the ; with a spasmodic motion, as though intending 
power of youthful beauty upon the military ; to rush at once to the spot that had suddenly 
lion, who had been proof against her own ma- $ become enchanted. 
ture charms. If she could not be mistress of} His father gazed at him in stern surprise, a4 
Lionsdale, she might be aunt to its master; and } though uttering the words: ‘Sit down, sir! 
she awoke to the fact that Maggie was nineteen, } which had so often caused him to shiver when 
and old enough to leave school. he was of tender years; and putting a strong 
Miss Raymond received an unusually affec- } constraint upon himself, he became outwardly 
tionate letter from her relative, in which “the 3 calm—although his thoughts were anywhere 
dear little cottage’ was eloquently described, g but where they should have been. a 
and the delights of rural life dwelt upon at § How exceedingly placid Miss Raymond look : 
large. The young lady wondered a little what ; No one would have supposed that she was 2 * 
had come over her aunt, and ungratefully re- 3 entirely new scene, and she was apparently - 
solved not to waste her sweetness upon the ; unconscious of the pair of eyes so persevering) 
desert air by burying herself in the country. * bent upon her. By a little manceuvring, che 
Miss Agatha’s communication respecting the } managed to get out of church without giving 
purchase of the cottage was anything but pleas- ; Reginald an opportunity of speaking to her; 
ing; she would much have preferred the excite- ? for she felt afraid of the stern-looking veteral, 
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sod afraid of aunt Agatha, and shrank from y Derne, the great man of the county, and master 


inging matters to a crisis. Reginald was 3 of Lionsdale, whom I expect to see at your feet 
very much puzzled, and went home in rather 3 before many weeks have elapsed.” f 
an unenviable frame of mind. : “Ob! aunt Agatha!” gasped Maggie, in dis- 

«What an exceedingly pretty little girl!” ; tress, “chat old thing!” 
observed the general, patronizingly; ‘“‘that must; ‘‘ ‘ Old thing!’ repeated Miss Agatha, stiffly, 
be Miss Herndike’s niece from boarding-school } “a man of fifty is in the very prime of life, and 
that I have herd her talk so much about.” : of rather more consequence than the boy beside 

«Did you ever see any one half so lovely?” $ him, who is, I suppose, the fortunate indivigual 
exclaimed Reginald, rapturously. : that has captivated your fancy.” 

His father turned around on him suddenly.; ‘He does not seem at all like a boy to me,” 
“What do you mean, sir?” was the stern reply. 3 replied Maggie, warmly, ‘‘he is five years older 
“Have you been falling in love, this morning, 3 than I am.” 
in church ?”” “In the name of goodness,” exclaimed Miss 

“No, sir,” was the dutiful answer, ‘‘that was} Agatha, in utter amazement, ‘‘where did you 
done long ago,” and Reginald poured forth such g obtain all this information? Where, I should 
a excited account of Miss Raymond’s every 3 like to know, have you ever seen Gen. Derne’s 
word and action since he first beheld her, that } son before?” 


‘ 


the general was completely astounded. ’ Maggie had committed herself hopelessly by 

“[ don’t approve of this at all,” said he, at} her unguarded remark; so she was obliged to 
length; “J should have been consulted first— : tell where she had met Reginald, but she gave 
snd there is your cousin, Ethelinda Trellerton, } as little information as possible on the subject. 
for whom you have been destined from your} This was the breaking out of hostilities be- 
cradle,” g tween aunt and niece; not that any third person 

Reginald had a well-grounded horror of the } would have supposed it, for it was not an open, 
fair Ethelinda; and the scars of several deep : manly style of warfare, and Miss Agatha would 
scratches on his face were proofs of her youth- ; call Maggie “her love,” and Maggie would de- 
ful affection, when she threw a struggling kitten ; fer submissively to ‘‘aunt Agatha;” but when 
at him which he was vainly endeavoring to res- ; Reginald Derne made his appearance at the cot- 
cue from her clutches. : tage, Miss Herndike was as immovable from 

Gen. Derne was somewhat comforted by the } the parlor as though she had become embedded 
assurance that no declaration had yet been; there, like one of those queer fossil remains— 
made, and that matters were so far in a very : and when Gen. Derne’s substantial shadow dark- 
undecided state; and he resolved to make an} ened the threshold, Miss Agatha’s shadow was 
early visit at the cottage, and examine this pos- ’ sure to darken some other threshold—so con- 
sible daughter-in-law elect very critically. ’ scientious was she about being in the way. 

“My dear,” said Miss Agatha, in her sweetest} The general made his appearance very soon 
manner, “do you kriow that there is a very nice} after that Sunday conversation; and when he 
beau here for you? Didn’t you see him at } obtained a close view of the vision of girlish 
church, to-day ?”” beauty that seemed to light up the little, old- 

“What is his name?” asked Maggie, evasively. } fashioned parlor, and felt the influence of the 

“Derne,” was the reply, ‘one of the best ‘ indescribably sweet smile, which seems to be 
names in the country.” $ the peculiar gift of wickedly mischievous people, 

Maggie felt angry at her heart for beating so, 3 he no longer wondered at Reginald’s enthusiasm. 
and delightedly surprised that aunt Agatha’s: Maggie was exceedingly meek, that afternoon; 


choice should happen to coincide with hers. : searcely venturing to lift her dark lashes, and 


“Is he tall?” she inquired, with considerable : behaving altogether, as the old ladies say, ‘very 
snimation, “‘with dark hair and eyes?” prettily.” ‘Yes, sir,” and ‘no, sir,” appeared 
“Tall and dignified-looking,” rejoined Miss : to be the extent of her vocabulary; and this 
Agatha, wisely leaving the hair and eyes out} modest deference was very agreeable to the 
a the question, “and perfectly magnificent in } general’s turn of mind—although he was not 
his regimentale,” 3 quite sure that he cared about her being so very 
“‘Regimentals!’ ” repeated Maggie, in a be-} respectful. Miss Agatha was ‘‘in clover,” and 
tone. : Maggie was not aware before of the extent of 

“Yes,” said her aunt, with the air of one: her aunt’s affection for her. 
Who has something exceedingly pleasant to com- } After that visit, scarcely a day passed without 


5 


munieate, ‘for it is no less a person than Gen. } meeting with Gen. Derne in some way or other; 
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and his manner on these occasions was anything ; intended for some one whom she valued very 
but fatherly. He had completely lost his heart ; highly; and with this tantalizing answer the 
almost at first sight; and although he felt a little } interrogator was obliged to be content. 
uneasy when he thought of Reginald, he com- $ And this brings the story back to the picture, 
forted himself with the reflection that no deci- and the threading of that eyeless needle. 
sive words had been spoken, and that it was; The general had, that morning, condescenied 
by no means an established fact that Margaret ; to implore that the slippers should be promised 
Raymond was in love with his son. His own } to him—to be delivered up as soon as they were 
change was, perhaps, as good as Reginald’s; } finished; and Maggie, not knowing how to escape 
and he called to mind the romantic story of: from his entreaties, and perceiving that he was 
Gustavus Vasa and Margaret Ericson, who pre- { continually edging closer and closer to the cor- 
ferred the gray-haired hero to his handsome $ ner of the sofa where she sat at her embroidery, 
son—happily forgetting the difference between suddenly discovered a needle with a broken eye, 
the great warrior-king and a militia general. { and gravely informed the unsuspecting veteran, 
Reginald became moody and out of sorts; that, if he would oblige her by threading that 
jealous of his father—too proud to speak frankly ; needle, the slippers should be his. 
and unreservedly to Maggie—and attributing to;- “I wish that you had given me a more 
every word and look of hers more meaning than $ difficult task.’ replied the general, gallantly; 
she had any idea of giving them. ; ‘threading a needle seems such trifling pay 
Which state of things brought that young ; for a pair of slippers worked by euch hands!” 
person to the following conclusions: as Gen. Maggie’s powers of control were severely 
Derne was a conceited old fellow, who had not { tasked by this innocent speech; and the general 
sufficient magnanimity to keep him from trying ‘ received the needle and silk with the air of a 
to supplant his own son, he was perfectly fair } man who is undertaking a task so easy thatit 
game for a little innocent flirtation, and she } is scarcely worth doing. 
intended to read him a lesson before she got ; Then ensued the scene which has already 
through with him; as aunt Agatha could coolly : been described; and the veteran’s self-love was 
dispose of her young niece to further her own } more wounded, that morning, than it had ever 





ambitious views, without at all considering her : been in the whole course of his recollection. . 
niece’s inclinations in the matter, it was per- ‘ Still, he did not despair; and he had no idea of ' 


fectly right to deceive her; and as Reginald, } withdrawing himself altogether from such dan- 
who certainly had no right to be jealous of her : gerous fascinations. It was not at all likely 
in any case, absurdly chose to be so without the 3 that Miss Maggie meant anything by that school- 
slightest cause, it was not in feminine nature } girl prank; and perhaps she would not have 
to resist so glorious an opportunity of giving } taken the liberty with any one to whom she was 
him acause. Miss Maggie was quite as severe $ quite indifferent. He would be more careful in 
to the faults of others as people of her age are : future, and not expose himself to a like morti- 
apt to be, and took up the office of avenger as 3 fication; and visions of a youthful mistress of 
coolly as though she had been an immaculate : Lionsdale were often dancing through his brain 
piece of humanity, herself. ’ when he should have been asleep. 

Things progressed finely; the two lovers were ; Reginald tried to persuade himself that Mar- 
continually treated very much like men who are $ garet Raymond was perfectly heartless, and not 
nearly hung, and then cut down to be revived ; worth pursuing, but the counsel for the other 
before the pleasing process is recommenced. A 3 side was the strongest; and, in spite of her ex- 
pair of slippers, which Maggie had begun to ; asperating penchant for Dickens, his feelings 
embroider some years ago for no one in par- toward her rapidly glided into the old channel 
ticular, were a favorite instrument of torture. ‘ again. ' 
The general watched the progress of the work: Maggie felt no sort of uneasiness respecting 
with an almost certainty, at times, that they : either of her lovers; and slept that night just 
were intended for him—and, at others, with a ; serenely as though these little misunderstand 
dark misgiving that Reginald, or some other ; ings had never occurred. 
youthful rival, might step into quiet posses-} Not many days elapsed before affairs wer? 
sion of them; while Reginald became terribly ‘the same as ever; and the general returned to 
wrought up at the idea that Maggie should be} the charge with renewed vigor. Maggie 
working slippers for any one but him. When : quite overwhelmed with his magnificence, and 
direct questions were asked, Miss Maggie re- ; his long stories respecting the numerous honors 
plied, with becoming confusion, that they were that had been conferred upon him. It wos 
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something, to be sure, to have the English 3 of us—and a little peculiar, it strikes me, for 
troops in Canada turn out and give him a mili- ; two ladies to become the guests nara middle- 
tary salute, when the imposing name of ‘Gen. 3 aged widower and his grown-up son.’ 
[ione! Derne, of Lionsdale,” had reached them; ‘That is because oon roe sere about 
ugh the medium of the traveler’s book at } the matter,” replied Miss Agatha, angrily; ‘it 
plo House—little did the innocent ‘‘re- § is quite customary to do these things ‘abroad’, 
gulars” dream of the false glare and glitter of } and it shows that the general has seen other 
a general of militia—and Maggie was suitably ‘ places beside Lionsdale. If he chooses to enter- 
impressed when the veteran recounted this his ; tain ‘ms, it is our business to be entertained— 
greatest triumph. There was something irre- ? —— is “ aoe oe “1 a his — 
sistible in epaulets; and if Reginald had only $ aggie felt perfectly indifferent; she knew, 
been seating distinguished she should like } that ‘aunt Agatha” would be a sufficient duenna 
him a great deal better. ; for her anywhere, and she had no objection to 
So, the general talked, and Maggie listened $a more intimate acquaintance with the interior 
after day, until her slumbers became very $ arrangements of Lionsdale—so it was settled 
a distarbed with dreams of military “ot } that they were to go. 
and martial music. It must bea splendid thing,: The general was delighted—Lionsdale had 
the thought, to be the wife of a man whom you ; never been so honored before; and even Regi- 
were intensely proud of, and whom every one : nald, ‘‘the knight of the gloomy brow,” as 
delighted to honor; and if some real hero $ Maggie had laughingly named him, was quite 
had happened along just then, even with the $ radiant at their arrival. 
po Am - eal pany his shoulders, 3 When the ladies retired to their rooms, he 
Reginald’s prospects might have been darker ; wondered if Maggie would appreciate his lilies, 
than ever. ’ white water-lilies, to gather which he had taken 
Some remarks uttered by the ambitious damsel : quite a troublesome journey, because she had 
in his presence, gave Reginald an idea of the $ once expressed ‘‘a passion” for them. He had 
state of her feelings, and drove him almost to : arranged them tenderly in a snowy vase of 
despair. What could he do? There seemed to antique workmanship, and placed them on a 
be no possible way for him to distinguish him- ; table in the room that he supposed would be 
self; law was a very tedious road to glory, if} occupied by his divinity. Alas! at that very 
the glory ever came at all; and so far, he had : moment Miss Agatha was inhaling their fra- 
every reason to suppose that he did not belong $ grance, and saying, ‘how thoughtful it was of 
to the fortunate few who have ‘greatness thrust 3 the general;” for Reginald had unfortunately 
upon them.” The discontented lover did a great ; strayed into the apartment that had been ap- 
deal of solitary walking in the quiet grounds of : propriated to the elderly maiden. 
Lionsdale, and planned all sorts of impracticable : The general had decided to give a ball—he 
schemes of distinction, among which the most $ was coming out in his old age; and ‘there was 
reasonable was a journey to California, or Van $a sound of revelry by night” for the first time 
Dieman’s Land. Sin Lionsdale. It was very much what such 
“My love,” said Miss Agatha, coming sud- 3 performances in the country usually are: o 
denly into the room where Maggie sat contem- $ great many things went wrong, but people were 
Plating the aspect of affairs in some perplexity, é disposed to be pleased, and extracted a great 
“here is a delightful invitation from Gen. : deal of amusement out of nothing. 
Demne.” $ It might have been supposed that aunt and 
Miss Agatha was fairly radiant with plea- 3 niece had intended to appear in the opposite 
sure; but Maggie curled her pretty lip rather ? characters of ‘Night and Morning;” for while 
Contemptuously. ’ Miss Herndike rustled about in heavy, black 
Peary are to spend two or three days at Lions- $ silk and rich, black lace, Maggie looked like a 
dale,” continued Miss Herndike; ‘invited, {summer mist in her dress of soft, white lace, 


=< fashion, ‘from Wednesday till Satur- ’ crowned with her wealth of golden-tinged hair, 
y 


7 ~and on Thursday there is to be a regular ‘ and unadorned with any jewels save those which 
untry gathering of all the best families 3 sparkled beneath her darkly-fringed eyelids. 


Re an I believe, and something a {A single water-lily rested amid the folds of 

“lt of the common way.” a ‘lace that covered her bosom; and Reginald 

served * mg to me rather ridiculous,” ob- } thought of “Undine,” and of all the other 

teh “8 ae “te spend two or three days poetical associations that are apt to float 
ouse that is within fifteen minutes’ walk § through the brain of a dreamy youth. 





296 SONG—DREAMS OF THEE. 

The general, of course, figured extensively ; s would have selected a more sgueraiate time 
in the tableaux, and delighted in brandishing ? for such a performance, but Reginald managed 
his sword, and playing all the villains and; to ask a question amid these unpropitious sur. 
heroes; but it was observed that he never ap- } roundings—and Maggie, instead of making any 
peared satisfied unless Maggie was associated g reply, stooped and kissed the wounded arm, 
with him. Miss Agatha sailed around with $ This seemed to satisfy him, however. 
complacent approval of what was going on, 3 As Maggie caught a glimpse of the bewildered 
and captured Reginald, “‘to keep him out of 3 general, in his very owire costume, she smiled, 
mischief,” whenever it was possible to catch i in spite of herself; and then a remorseful feel- 
him at an unwary moment—much to the dis- : : ing toward Reginald came over her at the 
gust of that ungrateful young gentleman, who } thought of his great love. 
spoke of her, disrespectfully, as ‘‘the old lady,” $ The flames, thanks to the exertions of the 
and wished her—some distance off. § neighbors, were confined to the left wing of the 

The evening was finally over—the guests do- S building, the remaining part being quite m- 
parted—the lights extinguished, when suddenly $ injured; and a poor, half-crazy vagabond, who 
the fearful cry of ‘‘Fire!” broke upon the still- : was discovered in one of the outhouses, con- 
ness. :fessed to have done the deed, “to see how it 

The left wing of the mansion, in which were } would burn.” At Reginald’s intercession, how- 
the apartments occupied by Miss Herndike and ever, it was concluded not to punish him. 





her niece, was in flames; and by their light was; The general, in spite of his vanity, had a 
speedily made visible a group of half-dressed} good heart. In the sick-room he now spent 
figures, whose actions partook of the insanity : most of his time. There was a lighter figure 
usually manifested by weak minds in times of} : that haunted the same apartment; and one day, 
danger. Conspicuous amid this group was the ; the general, who had been meditating the sacri- 
general, hastily wrapped in a dressing-gown, fice for some time, suddenly invited Maggie to 
while on his head was perched the -sersnas fre up her residence permanently at Lions- 


chapeau, in which it was averred that he slept. $ dale. As the invitation was worded differently 
“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed Miss Agatha, : from what it would have been a few weeks be- 
whose charms were not at all improved by a ; ’ fore, she concluded to accept it; and when Miss 
flannel wrapper and curl-papers, “will no one } Agatha learned that Lionsdale had been formally 
rescue Maggie?” $ made over to the hero of the fire, she gave 4 
“Maggie!” And at the name a figure that ; ; 3 gracious consent to what was inevitable. 
had just appeared upon the scene vanished 3 Reginald had managed to distinguish himself 
amid the flames. 3 } without going very far out of the way to do it; 
The dreamless sleep of girlhood is difficult to } Sand in after years Lionsdale became quite 
break; and the slumberer had a very faint idea } 3 Mecea to hundreds who traveled there to set 
of what was going on, until she was hastily } one of the purest and most eloquent statesmen 
transferred to another pair of arms, as a burn- that America ever produced. 
ing rafter fell upon the strong right arm that 3 We would be indifferent chroniclers if we did 
had snatched her from death, 3 not add that the general lived to see a grand- 
Reginald Derne sank down insensible, and N < daughter, who, at eighteen, was as beautiful 
woke to find himself a hero. His arm had been 8 Sand mischievous as Maggie had been at the 
seriously injured, and Maggie was crying over } same age; and to her, only the other day, he 
it as if her heart would break. Novelists $ } laughingly told this story of the Lion IN Lovs. 
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SONG—DREAMS OF THEE. 
BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Oh! may thy dreams be pure and bright, 
And sweet thy gentle sleep, 

While angels round thy breathing form 
Their holy vigils keep; 

And soft as dew upon the flowers 
May dream-land waft to thee 

Some tender tale of future hours— 
Some treasur’d thought of me. 


Sweet one! I love to muse on thee 
At this calm, gentle hour, 

When winds go singing pleasant tunes, 
And kiss each drooping flower; 

And bright above tbe holy stars 
Are dancing in their glee— 

Then, soft as angel-whispers, come 
Heart-cherished dreams of thee. 
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AFTER THE FIRE. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


Ox one of the principal streets of a great city, «And can you not do so?” 
where the sun shone on broad sidewalks and “No! It belongs to an estate which is the 
stately houses, stood a large mansion, whose ; prize of a tedious law suit, and nothing can be 
marble front and elaborate architecture told to 3 sold until the entanged meshes made by years 
the passers by of the great wealth of its owner. 3 of litigation are untwisted. There is no hope 
The inside of the dwelling corresponded in every $ of any better tenants, for as the houses fall, 
particular to its external beauty. The finest , day after day, toward more complete ruin, the 
paintings, the most gorgeous carpets, statues, ; inmates sink lower in the social scale. I can 
and flowers, made a scene of magnificence which } do nothing, though every day’s life makes the 
fully carried out the promise made by a highly ‘sight of such vice and misery more painful to 
cultivated garden, with fountains and statues, ; me.” 
which surrounded the building. 3 Midnight hung its heavy pall over the great 

On the marble steps of the house stood two; city. Suddenly, through the thick darkness, 
gentlemen engaged in earnest conversation: g tongues of lurid flame shot heayenward. Heavy 
one, evidently the master of the house, was; columns of smoke rolled above the sheets of 
telling his companion of some trouble which ; flame; and then, hissing and boiling, the streams 
even his wealth, large as it was, could not; of water from the fire-engines fell upon the 
remedy. * blazing houses. Hoarse cries of fire! fire! the 

What was it? An eyesore which might well ‘ tolling of leud bells, shouts, and sometimes 
make any heart ache that had not grown callous, * screams, made a hubbub of noises round the 
hardened to the sight of suffering. ° marble-fronted house and the narrow court. 

A small, narrow street bounded one wall of : From the miserable candle placed too near 
thelarge, flowering garden. Dilapidated houses, : the straw bed by drunken hands, the sparks 
whose cheerless condition told of utter neglect; 3 had kindled to flames; the bed, the room, the 
drunken men; squalid, hungry-looking women; S floor, then the roof; the next one; on, on, the 
and, most melancholy of all, starving, half- , devouring flames had spread, till, large flakes 
clothed children, were the sight which greeted ; rising upward, fell upon the roof of the stately 
the eye of him who looked down the narrow ; house near the court, and poverty and wealth, 
street, Sounds, fearful to the kind heart of the : vice and virtue, luxury and squalid misery, 
owner of the marble-fronted house, greeted his ; were united by the flaming, roaring bond of 
tar, morning, noon, and night. Curses, oaths, 3 union. 
tries of suffering infancy, women’s screams, ; Upward, still upward, scorning the puny 
matches of drunken chorusses, childish voices $ powers of the firemen, the splendid, lurid blaze 
using the language fearful even on the lips of S arose; then gradually fell slowly, and with 
depraved manhood; all these sounds mingled ; flashes of the old power, like the struggles of 
to throw on the air the burden of misery and 3 an expiring giant, till the faint morning light 
Wrecked lives. 3 showed only heaps of blackened ruins in the 

With a heavy sigh, passing his hand over his 3 place of the house of wealth, and the dens of 
forehead, as if thought there were too heavy to ; misery. 
be borne longer in silence, the gentleman spoke, } The owner of the large house bore his own 

“I would give half, nay, more, all my wealth loss manfully; but his breast heaved and his 
tould I but wipe this plague spot from the city.” 3 lips quivered as his neighbors crawled off to 

“tt does spoil your garden view,” said his } seek new homes; some only half-sobered by the 

looking critically on the wretched scene. 3 fire; some limping from injury sustained by 

“It 18 not that,” was the sad reply; ‘but it ; falling beams; some even then stopping to steal 
ane deep that I am powerless to raise up} from the burning mansion the goods tossed 
Ps ane wretches to even the wish for some- ; recklessly from the windows. 
aia oe er. Ihave tried to buy the street, in * * ¥ x x * * 

erect rows of tenement houses fit for: Years have passed. Again the beautiful man- 
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beings to inhabit.” ‘sion raises its stately front, and not a trace 
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remains of the terrible scene of the fire. The} one ball for my sake. Poor little Carrie pleads 
owner once more stands upon the steps of his } piteously for ‘mamma!’ ” 

house gazing upon the scene before him, but no} ‘Now, love, don’t be foolish. I will return 
cloud darkens his brow, no apparent annoyance : in a few hours, and we can chat over my con- 
disturbs his smiling serenity. Pointing to a { quests.” 

row of neat houses, which occupy the site of the} ‘But I hate to have you go alone!” 


former wretched street, he says to his friend, ’ «Jealous? Now, dear, I am ready, and 
‘‘There, my friend, is the result of the dread- ’ Madam L is at the door. Adieu! I yil] 
fal fire. Iwas enabled, by great exertions, to} tell you all the gossip when I return, and you 
obtain possession of this property, and have $ will forget the lame shoulder in amusement, 
erected these buildings expressly for persons of § Show Carrie her new doll if she frets. Don't 
limited means. As far as was possible, I have} look solemn. Kiss me! Adieu!” 
fitted them up with the modern on ae | The light tone and warm embrace did not 
they are strongly and neatly finished: and let § dispel the cloud on the husband’s brow. Dearly 
at low rents. I have a decent, well-behaved set} as he loved the lovely woman who called him 
of tenants: and I know every child in the street. husband, he could not blind himself to her 
Our working community need such houses as} faults. The love of excitement and gaiety 
these: and they have plenty of light and water $ dimmed and obscured the deeper traits of her 
here, the blessings many landlords deny to their; character, making a frothy, trifling manner 
tenants. Some have wondered that I choose to turn aside serious matters. 
have such a street, and such tenants so near} On this particular evening the husband, sut- 
my own house; but their surprise would cease : fering bodily pain from a fall on the ice, which 
if they could know how much I enjoy the pri-} had lamed his shoulder, and mental anxiety 
vilege of being their landlord and friend. Most } from business troubles seen in the distance, felt 
truly do I thank God for the blessings which } the desertion most keenly. 
come ‘After the Fire.’” Midnight saw the wife the centre of a gay 
x x * * * * x rowd, the ball-room belle, the flattered, courted 
In a beautiful chamber, where costly and ex- } beauty in a scene of revelry. 
quisite decorations told of the wealth of the It saw the husband, his brow contracted and 
owner and the taste of the occupant, a lady lip set with pain, and his trembling voice sooth- 
stood before a long looking-glass dressing. $ ing the moanings of his infant daughter, as she 
She was a beautiful woman in the full ma- called in vain for her mother’s care. 
turity of her charms. Soft, dark eyes, shaded 3 * * * * o. -8 
by long, thick lashes, were set beneath a low,} Two years, two short years rolled away, 
white forehead. Broad braids of black hair} bringing changes over many homes. In 3 
rested on cheeks brilliant with the bloom of} small, plainly furnished house, in the suburbs 
health; jewels flashed on the snowy neck and } of the city; dwelt a tall, pale-faced womal, 
arms; and the heavy folds of her velvet dress} whose deep mourning garments seemed to 
fell round a tall, graceful figure, queenly in its } render more painfully ugly a face deeply scored 
erect carriage. ’ with small-pox marks, where the dim, bleared 
“T shall be late after all,” she said to her } eyes, seanty hair, and pallid complexion told 
attendant, ‘‘and I would not miss that first } how severe the illness had been which wree 
waltz for anything. Hurry and fasten on those} what had been glorious beauty. Day after day 
bracelets.” ; she was to be seen going from house to house, 
Florence,” said a fine, manly voice from the generally ministering to the poor around her. 
adjoining room, ‘‘are you still determined to go; She was usually alone; but sometimes & 0m 
to this ball to-night?” : panion, whose dress and liberal donations spoke 
“Oh! yes, love, I must go. You know I3 of her wealth, accompanied her in her rounds. 
promised, and I am engaged for every dance. “And so, Floy,” said the richly dressed lady 
I cannot disappoint Madam L now.” to her pale, sable-garbed companion, _ 
“But, Floy, you could not foresee the accident 3 are really happy, notwithstanding this terrible 
which has lamed me so severely, and surely that 3 change? 1 can scarcely understand it.’ 
is sufficient excuse for your non-attendance. “‘Yes, May, I am happy in doing al 
My shoulder is very painful, and I do not think $ can to retrieve the great errors of my p# 
Carrie is right well; she is fretful and feverish. $ I cast aside, with a reckless hand, my hus 
Darling, give up this ball, and stay with us this ; love, my darling child’s affections, and th 
evening. It cannot cost you much to relinquish } I was compensated by being the idol of 80 
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MY CASTLE.—LOST PEARLS. 299 
courted, flattered, and followed for my wealth : restored to health? To try to redeem my lost 
and beauty. When my husband’s failure was} time, and give to God’s service the heart the 
followed by his taking the small-pox, and my : world had so warped and disfigured. The suf- 
dear Carrie sickened and died, I wakened from $ fering was needful, and I bow to my cross. I 
my delirious dream of folly. His last illness : am not unhappy, save when the vain wish to 
was the turning point of my life, and cheerfully ; live again in the past, and grasp the treasures 
I bore the terrible sickness I drew from my $I slighted, crosses me. But God’s will be done; 
attendance upon him. Once well of the loath- ; it was only ‘After the Fire’ that I heard ‘the 
some disease, light came to me from the deep § still small voice.’ ” 
darkness. Why was I snatched from death, ° 
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MY CASTLE. 
BY SARAH P. ALDEN. 


And I’m not alone, for the music-tone 
Of Aolian lyres is ringing, 

And I listen long to the sound of song, 
And I know ’tis the Muses’ singing. 


I pwe1t in a castle alone, alone, 
A castle of beautiful mould; 

But my fairy home is no gilded dome 
Of perishing silver and gold; 

For silver and gold are of earthly mould, 
And they will not last forever— 

No fading light gilds my castle bright, 
By the banks of the sparkling river. 


Oh! my beautiful castle far away, 
My dwelling in fairy bowers— 

Where the laughing fay, the livelong day, 
Twines garlands of thornless fiowers; 

Where my own bright star keeps watch from far, 
With its radiance never ending, 

And angels bright, with wings of light, 
Are over me ever bending. 


My castle is builded afar, afar, 
In the land where the muses dwell, . 
Where thornless flowers make bright the bowers 
In the wood and shaded dell; 
For even there, in my castle fair, 
O’er the streamlets and the meadows: 
It were too bright, if o’er its light 
Fell not some softening shadows. 


My beautiful castle afar, afar, 
My castle I’ve builded in air: 

*Tis of airy mould, and ’twill never grow old, 
But will ever be bright and fair; 

The flowers will not fade, and the sun and shade 
Will be as to-day forever, 

And the Muses’ song will be ringing long 
In my castle by the river. 


My castle is builded among the stars, 
Far away in the ether blue, 

And with silver light they come at night 
Like watchers holy and true; 
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LOST PEARLS. 
BY ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 


*I nave lost my pearls!” sighed a ball-room belle, “T have lost my pearls!” sighed a sinner wan, 
As she turned from the festive hall; As he lay on his couch of pain; 

“The beautiful pearls that became me well— “The daylight fades, and the night comes on, 
Did any one see them fall? And my life has been in vain; 

The paltry bloom of this rose, behold! The hell that my heart has grown may know 
Still sleeps in my hair’s dark shade— No peace from Heaven, I wis— 

Ah! why were the gems in their splendor lost, Ah! why were the jewels of virtue sold 
While the flower was lett to fade?” For a gain so small as this?” 


“Thave lost my pearls!” cried a mother young, 
As she stooped o’er the grassy bed, 

Where the waxen bells of the lily sprung 

" From the dust of her infant dead ; 
The hue of life in these lips, behold! 
Gf life in these features worn— 

Ah! why were the babes in their beauty lost, 
While the mother was left to mourn?” 


“Lost pearls! lost pearls!” *Tis the helpless cry 
Of the world of human hearts, 

When the sinners fall, when the darlings die, 
When the belle from her jewels parts; 

Still ever the same unconscious wail 
To the listening Heaven whirls— 

At night—at noon—at early dawn: 
“Lost pearls!—oh ! God!—lost pearls!” 
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THE GIRL GUARDIAN. 


BY GRACE GARDNEB. 


[Hatered according to Act ren, in the year 1861, by Charles J, Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

Tuer trod softly and on tiptoe over the spa- ; and other brilliant brilliancies, the perquisites 
cious room, as if tiny, but unaccustomed feet ’ of blonde beauty, had conspired with vanity to 
like theirs, might crush the light and love out} crush every sense plant that budded in her 
of the flowers and insects, which peered up at ; heart, therefore they had grown and blossomed, 
them so strangely, lovingly, and life-like from ; till now, almost every time she stretched forth 
the darker groundwork of the velvet at their} her hand, it gathered and_scattered its rare 
feet. ; leaves and flowers. 

Clasping each other’s hands, they stood still} Fortunate, sensible, sweet-tempered, Olive 
@ moment—these two little children—striving ’ Archer! 
with dazzled eyes to make out something amid ; Therefore she did not throw down the letter 
the brightness and splendor, then, moving on-} she was reading with a yawn, or a giggle, or 
ward, they at last stopped timidly before a crim- :any such exclamation as ‘‘How odd!” “How 
son velvet couch, on which reclined a young girl § supremely ridiculous!” and fly out of the room 
in the attitude of sleep. } to laugh over the contents with some young 

The little ones gazed into each other’s eyes ; friend, and the next moment forget it entirely 
inquiringly; then the elder, a manly boy of some $ in the contemplation of silks and laces! 
nine years, threw his arm supportingly round } On the contrary, after she had finished the 
the cherub of a girl, and thus remained patiently ; perusal, she quietly rested her head on her hand 
and motionless before the sleeper. ‘ and mused thus: 

Presently a pair of dark eyes unclosed and} «This letter is to my father, and in case of 
rested upon them wonderingly. The young girl ; his demise, to me, who am evidently mistaken 
did not speak or move for a moment, while they $ for my half-sister Olive, who died many years 
stood with drooping heads, then she stretched ; before I was born. 
out her hand and said smilingly, S ‘Ralph Wellenden! I remember his name 

‘Are you real, you little things? or are you; well as that of the friend of my father in his 
only dream-angels?” $ boyhood—the companion of his youthful studies 

The boy's lip quivered. Sand sports. And he is dying. It seems to me 

“We ain’t any angels—sister and I. Papa’s$ there is a great deal of sorrow and trouble ia 
going to be an angel.” He stopped abruptly, ; this world which looks so bright! Their great, 
for a word more would have brought a sob, and $ dark shadow, lurking behind this brightness, 
though his childish heart was weeping great, $ covers us all. Ah! part of it has already fallen 
bitter tears, his boyish pride would keep them * upon me, and the motherless children of this 
all there. ; poor man must bear theirs soon. 

Silently he drew forth a letter and gave her. ’ «He writes that although he has not seen my 

The young girl noted the address. A shadow : father, and scarcely heard of him for more than 
passed over her clear brow. It was that of her} score of years, he knew that the generous 
father who had been dead almost two years. 3heart he bore in boyhood, could never have 

Before opening the letter, she gave the chil- : so changed that he would allow the friendless 
dren into the charge of the good, motherly § and penniless children of his early friend to be 
housekeeper, waited to see that they were pro- 3 utterly uncared for in the great, dreary world. 
vided with every comfort. : His small annuity would expire at his death, 

Dark-eyed, dark-browed, olive-fair, Olive N and friends and fortune were too apt to cease 
Archer! The expression of whose clear dark } together. But, oh! if the noble heart he re- 
face did not delude one into expecting pearls ; membered so well had ceased to beat! aa 
and diamonds to fall from the sweet, resolute } he could only appeal in the name of that frien 
mouth, to realize instead only snakes and scor- } to his daughter and heiress, to be the protector 
pions! No unfortunate possession of auburn } and guardian of his helpless children, and leave 
ringlets, pearly skin, snow-flakes of fingers, } the issue with God and her. 
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«Ah! if I were but my sister Olive! but stay! ; I know, but I must not expect them to be fault- 
Why need I wish so? Cannot I be their guar- less. Should they grow up weak and unprin- 
dian? I suppose I should only be nominally } cipled, the fault might—probably would be— 
so, a8 1am not of age myself. If my own good ; owing to my wrong training! Ah! I scarcely 
guardian will consent: I—but let me think seri- {dare assume this great responsibility. And 
ously of the responsibility. ‘ yet—if I do not, they will be thrown helpless 
“Jn the first place, will these three proposed } upon a cold world. Surely the chances are 
wards submit to my authority? } that even I, young and inexperienced as I am, 
“Mr, Wellenden writes that the oldest, Lionel, : would prove a safer guardian than the world. 
js now twenty, and in his senior year at the$I am certain my dear father would wish it. 
University of Cambridge, where he has kept : My decision is made. If Mr. Leyden will con- 
him by the closest economy; and it is his most ; sent, and he must consent, I will assume this 
cherished wish that, after he graduates, he { charge, and the good God guide me aright.” 
should enter upon the study of the law, for § When Mr. Leyden, the old family solicitor 
which profession he deems him admirably fitted; ; and guardian of Olive, was asked to give his 
but that it has been with the greatest difficulty, g consent, he opened his eyes incredulously, and 
and only by the strongest exercise of parental : at last opened his lips. 
authority, that Lionel has remained at the Uni- ; “Guardian! you! What baby next will try 
versity so long, knowing that his doing so im- } to be Goliath?” 
posed such painful economy on his family;$ ‘Guardy, I have this wish very much at 
urging vehemently that it was his duty to be : heart.” 
making his way in the world by his own strong; ‘‘Stuff! Nonsense! take your dolls and play; 
arm, and aid in the maintenance of his family, g those are wards, spoil as many of those as you 
tather than to be, as he was, a heavy expense ; please.” 
tothem. Mr. Wellenden adds, that if his solemn } “Oh, guardy! I would make a better guar- 
commands and dying injunctions can avail, his ; dian than you. If I had a poor little ward who 
son will not dare to disregard his wishes in this : wanted to do a little good in the world—the 
respect, should his old friend accept the guar- ; first she ever tried to do—I’d let her do it. If 
dianship. : she wanted to take a dozen little orphan chil- 
“I do not like Lionel any the less,” mused: dren under her protection, she should take 
the young girl, “for his ron of independence; 3 them.” : 
but it proves beyond a doubt, that, added with é “‘Humph! protection, indeed; why, child, you 
his three years’ seniorship, he will not stand in ; are only a ward yourself. It would, in short, 
much awe of Olive Archer. $ amount to this: that I should have four wards 
“These lovely children, Philip of nine, and : instead of one, and heaven knows that one is 
Amy of six years, will be the real care. I must $ more than I can manage with her odd whims 
ity to be the same as a mother to them—study {and caprices. If they were only like other 
Pe dispositions and tastes, and direct their $ girls—for finery and that sort of thing—I could 
ueation; see their faults and correct them if § get along well enough.” 
may be; be gentle and kind with them always.; ‘Not at all, guardy,” Olive interposed, 
Then I must condescend to lesser matters. I: eagerly, “‘you are to have nothing whatever 
thall have to decide any quantity of ludicrous $ to do with the children, except give them what 
tnd vexatious questions—whether Philip has; money they want, and me in private a little 
eaten plum-pudding enough, and if mince-pie 3 advice—when I ask it. It would weaken my 
and sweetmeats agree with Amy’s stomach; ; authority, you know, should they hear you 
whether Philip can be excused from his lessons, § scold me, as you know you sometimes do, eh! 
ind if Amy has sat up long enough; whether } guardy!” and she smiled up in his face. 
that boy is a proper playmate for the one, or “It would be a pity to do that, for your 
on girl for the other; be teased about dolls, $ authority would be weak enough at the best, 
Ps, tea-sets, dogs, ponies, and, in due time, }I have no manner of doubt,” he replied, drily; 
settle the important question when jackets and ; ‘but, of course, Olive, you are not serious in 
short dresses shall be discarded, and a thousand $ proposing this mad scheme.” 
ae things I can have no conception of now— $ “But I am serious, guardian.” 
a wie long since I was a child!” and the girl : “Nonsense! The fact is just here. This un- 
em sighed at the recollection of her : fortunate whim has caught your fancy. Girls 
She rune. sare always having fancies. You imagine it 
continued, «I shall love them very dearly, : would be an extremely romantic thing to take 
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charge of these children because they happen ; Mr. Wellenden was the only son of a Younger 
to be tolerably pretty. You don’t consider the ; ‘son of a noble family, and his marriage having 
responsibility. It is my duty to prevent you } displeased his family, all intercourse ceased bg. 
doing a very foolish thing, and what you would } tween them from the time of his marriage,” 
be sure to repent of before a month. It would; ‘Doubtless they will relent. Listen to me 
be the end of all peace and comfort. Besides, } Olive. Relinquish this Quixotic scheme. I can- 
you will please to understand that this freak } not consent to it. I really thought you hai 
of yours will cost something.” more sense than to entertain an idea go absuri 

“«Cost something!’ Oh, guardy! I never }—you, a girl of seventeen, to burden yourself 
thought you cared so much about money as to } with these children, and the support of their 
mind the spending of a little.” proud, sensitive brother, much older than your. 

“Not so very little, as perhaps you imagine, } self. Sheer madness! Think how the world 
Miss Olive,’’ he returned. ; } would wonder at and ridicule the whim. Re 

“And haven't I a great deal more than } member, too, that if you once undertake the 
enough? You told me, a few days ago, that I } responsibility, you cannot easily rid yourself of 
did not spend the twentieth part of my income, } it. It is not a thing of weeks and months, but 
extravagant as I am, and it ought to be spent of years. You will give it up, I know—yu 
for somebody. What good does it do accumu- ; are too sensible to entertain so absurd an ides 
lating on my hands in this way?” ; Slong.” He said it a little anxiously, conside- 

“You are a foolish little thing! It is evident ing his expressed faith in her good sense. 
you know nothing of money or the world. Your ; Olive Archer’s ruby lip expressed supreme 
money is not mine. I, having the guardianship } 3 contempt for the opinion of the world, but she 
of you and it, am responsible for its proper use. 3 only replied in words to a part of his argument 
Besides, Olive, consider if you should marry. ‘Be sure, Mr. Leyden, that when once under 
No man would be willing to take such incum- } taken, I shall have no wish to rid myself of the 
brances.” * responsibility. They will be my love and care 

She replied very gravely, } through life,” she said, earnestly; and the look 

“I am only seventeen, guardy, and haven’t ; and tone carried conviction. Perhaps the knov- 
begun to think of husbands yet, but when- * ledge of this was the secret of Mr. Leyden’s re 
ever I wish to marry, should my betrothed 3 luctance. 
husband”—she colored slightly at the words— ; She added, “Think, good Mr. Leyden, what 
‘<object to these incumbrances, that would be : would become of these poor children if I shoul 
a sufficient reason for me to object to him, be- } not take them?” 
cause it would prove him possessed of neither : “Just what becomes of thousands of others 
nobility nor generosity of soul. What are they to you?” 

‘‘Mr. Leyden,” she said, suddenly changing } Olive looked seriously at Mr. Leyden 4 mo 
to a@ more serious tone, “I see that you think ’ ment, then said in a low voice, 
this merely a romantic whim, but it is not. It “T am not a very good—not a very religious 
seemed an impossible undertaking to me at first. } girl, as you know, my guardian, but it seems lo 
The heart takes up many ideas, which, being § me that Providence has placed this opportunity 
weighed by a worldly judgment, and sifted by :- my way to prove if there is any good inmy 
self-interest, are often formed too heavy for heart. Ought I to expect a blessing upon ny 
the one, and are suffered to escape through the $ life if I neglect what seems to me an imperative 
meshes of the other. The father of these chil- $ ‘ duty ? a 
dren was the early friend of my father. He | ‘Better prove it in some lesser daly first— 
wishes to entrust them to me. I have wealth } in obeying your guardian, for instance,’ "replied 
enough and to spare. I think my father would : Mr. Leyden, drily; although not unmoved ty 
wish it. I wish it. I shall not make a very} the conscientiousness by which she was ¢tt 
wise guardian, it is true, but I will do the best { dently actuated. 

. N : he could 

Ican. Give me your consent.” : It was a long time, however, before 

“T am not so sure that your father would 3 ; see the matter in a more favorable light. 
wish you to take such @ burden upon your; His care and anxiety was for Olive, who™ 
young shoulders—just at this time, too, when } as a daughter to his heart, in spite of his - 
you are about to enter society, and ought to be § times brusque words and manner. He realit 
free to enjoy yourself without a care. Why $ too well the care he imagined she was igno 4 
don’t their own relations take care of them?” fi incurring. It was a reluctant consent he g# 
‘‘They have no near relatives, guardy dear. $ at last, if consent it could be called. 
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Olive’s letter was despatched. In a few days ; numerable eligible offers, some made to one of 

nore came tidings of Mr. Wellenden’s decease, 3 the richest heiresses in England, but not a few 

and in due time the following letter: $to the charming, sensible maiden, considered a 
$ prize in herself. 


qparen—I_ am. obliged to receive your; ;, spite of the advice and entreaties of the 


» Ss 
bounty—the bounty of a etranger—by © pro- 3 good dutchess, who protested against, and won- 
nise exacted by ° dying Sother, If L live I will | dered at her fistidiousness and wholesale re- 
repay every obligation - shall be under ¢o jections, and to whom she listened courteously, 
you, and which I had rather die in the most }'.14 thanked kindly, but did just what she had 


wretched poverty than be compelled to receive. S intended to do—rejected all with decision, but 


: : : 
“You oe sons athe ge _ oo 3 with a courtesy and kindness, that, in many 
humble and unbounded g: aivude, Tor what the : instances, converted the rejected suitor into a 
yorld will call the most disinterested and ex- 3 firm ond enduring friend 
‘ : $ : 
traordinary benevolence. Let the world Gaak § In one instance she had signally failed. Sir 
you then, os will, I cannot, for if 4 father $ Robert Truesdale, her nearest neighbor at the 
had not received your promise of guardianship, jo. a handsome, fascinating man of a some- 
he had not thus fettered my will and my re- ?what Jlase character, and broken fortune, 
sources, and obliged me to ont the bread of de-¥ sithough twice refused, still persisted in the 
. ge at oa ne : a resolution of yet winning the hand and fortune 
¥ eae, Macam, 0 My Abe GIBLEr ONS : oF the young heiress. 
brother. They will be able, perhaps, to repay > do him justice, it was not her fortune 
tinfaese with affection. It will not be See i alone which had thus determined him. That it 
lpg as soon as I am able I'shall reclaim} yas which had first attracted him, together 
them. oo W ri with her beauty and grace; but as he learned 
IONEL WELLENDEN. § F +. os 
$to know her, she unconsciously awoke in his 

“The impudent jackanapes!” exclaimed Mr. ¢ bosom the first real passion his life had known, 
leyden, in high indignation, as he finished the } but it partook of his selfish and worldly nature. 
short, haughty letter. ‘‘So this is the first in- § To such a nature as his, the sacrifice of his 
tallment of your reward for performing an 3 own happiness to that of the object of his pas- 
imaginary duty. I wish you joy of this pro- sion was as impossible as for the ice-clad moun- 
mising ward of yours. Take my advice, and} tains of Greenland to yield from their bosom 
have nothing further to do with the ungrateful : the sweet and balmy flowers of a southern 
puppy!”  clime. 

Olive only smiled. She felt a sort of sym- } The friendship subsisting between Olive and 
pathy for the young man whose haughty nature his sisters, rendered the hall accessible to him 
chafed at being compelled to receive such im- {at all times. He had of late, however, treated 
portant favors, and which he would have felt 3 her with a cold yet deferential courtesy, and 
more at home to have possessed the power of 3 Olive believed he had forgotten his passion and 
conferring rather than receiving, and she ex- } the past. 
cused the cold discourtesy of the letter. Olive had been faithful to the charge she had 

Two things cease not—separate not: Time assumed. She had listened unmoved and in- 
ay change. The former measures out the ; different to the wonder, dissuasions, covert 
minutes, hours, days, months, and years; and $ ridicule, and well-bred sneers of her dear five 
the latter seals them with his unmistakable} hundred friends when they had first 1earned 
mgnet. And thus five years had passed with 3 her intention. 

Olive and her wards. She had too much self-reliance and native 

The former was but slightly changed. She} independence of character to care what they 
pes girlish in aspect, as gay, and frank, and 3 thought of.a plan she had once determined 
a i her heart as warm and generous, her} upon. Possibly, also, she might have been un- 

ey 48 noble and as readily acted upon. consciously conscious that a great heiress might 
a naturally graceful, and possessed $ be allowed a will of her own; but her gentle- 
adie. tact, two or three seasons in London, {ness and courteousness sometimes singularly 

the chaperonage of her god-mother, the } deceived people as to the real firmness of her 


Dut 


_ of G—., had given an added ease and } character, till they were undeceived by the re- 
te ned her emerson sult as to the little impression their strongest 
was still Olive Archer, and still residing } arguments had really made. 





Mt Chai : , F 
a. rumor told of in-} Many people, when their resolutions are 
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opposed, argued against, or sneered at, excitedly ; emotion he was still struggling against, pronis. 
condescend to defend, out-argue, and maintain $ ing to write very, very often. 
them. It is almost invariably a sign of weak- : Philip Wellenden was a boy of strong feelings 
ness. Not so Olive. What many people would 3 and of rare maturity of character, and during 
havé considered unjustifiable interference and $ the weary miles of travel his thoughts reverie 
impertinence, she charitably set down to the $to his first going out into the world, and dwelt 
score of friendship or interest, and, therefore, } fondly upon the beautiful and beloved spo 
possessed a right to a candid hearing. She} where he had been received so warmly, nur. 
only opposed the calm breast-work of her reso- $ tured so carefully, trained so wisely. A feeling 
lution. It was before them ready for any argu-3 of love, gratitude, and admiration for his 
ments they might bring to bear against it. 3‘‘mamma Olive,” as he sometimes playfully 
Her indifference, united with her courteous} called her, was the strongest sentiment his 
manners, secured real admiration and respect. 3 young heart knew. It was far deeper, more 
When they found she was not to be moved from 3 intense than his affection for his sister, dearly 
her purpose, they unanimously lauded to the ¢ as he loved her, or for his brother, whom he 
skies, as Lionel Wellenden had predicted, ‘her § felt he hardly knew. 
noble generosity, and disinterested benevo-? Amy was fulfilling the promise of her earlier 
lence.” But the young girl was equally indif- 3 childhood. Lovely, artless, and affectionate, 
ferent to their praise or blame. 3 she had grown deep into her young guardian's 
The children, Philip and Amy, had grown$ heart. Petted as but few are, even of those 
and improved in these years. 3 blessed with parents, sisters, and brothers, she 
They had thus far been instructed by a3 did not become selfish or exacting. She was 
governess; but Philip was now fourteen, and$one of those rare characters difficult to be 
it was under consideration whether to send him H spoiled. She would not make a brilliant woman, 
to Eton, or engage the new curate, Mr. Stacy, $ but one gentle, refined, companionable. 
a gentleman of thorough classical attainments, 3 If the most unqualified love and admiration 
to receive him as a pupil. 3 from her two younger proteges had been neces- 
Mr. Leyden advocated the sending him to $ sary to repay Olive for her generous protection, 
Eton; Olive was in favor of the latter plan. The ; she had been more than compensated. It would 
boy himself wished to remain at the hall, but § have been an impossibility to have convinced 
Mr. Leyden, with his old persistency, argued} Amy that Olive could do or say anything 
that it would be an advantage to him to mix } Wrong: indeed, to have attempted it would 
with other boys of the same age. Intheendhave provoked an outburst of feeling, the 
he prevailed, for Olive had the boy’s best good $ nearest approach to anger of which her gentle 
at heart; but she consented with reluctance, } nature was capable. Happy, trusting child! 
for the generous, high-spirited boy was dear to > Mr. Leyden, jealous that the children would 
her as a brother, and it was hard to part with $ presume upon Olive’s indulgence and affection, 
him. Sand become arrogant and ungrateful, always 
The moment of parting came. Philip had : keenly alive to her interest and happiness, 
braced himself to meet it with all the fortitude } watched them suspiciously and closely to deiect 
becoming a youth of his mature age. His lips ; the first symptoms. 
quivered, his breath came quick, and his eyes$ Olive had strictly forbidden the old servants, 
were full of unshed tears as he embraced his } who were aware of the circumstances, ever 
sister; but he struggled manfully with his emo- : mention the fact that her wards had not 
tion, for stern, unsympathizing Mr. Leyden was 3 legal claim to her protection, and, although ® 
waiting impatiently. He held out his trembling lenient mistress, her few orders were never dis- 
hand to Olive, and his lips parted in the vain ° regarded. i 
effort to say ‘Good-by,” but he commanded} Disposed, as Mr. Leyden was, to be critical 
himself yet. But when Olive placed her little } and dissatisfied with whatever course she pur 
hand caressingly on his dark curls, and, in her 3 sued with the children, and with their conduc, 
low, sweet voice, uttered a few comprehensive ; yet he marveled within himself at the intuitive 
words of warning and advice, and then kissed : wisdom and judgment she evinced, and at the 
his forehead, it was too much: pride, dignity, § singularly strong hold she seemed to gail 
Mr. Leyden—all were forgotten. He threw his $ once upon their affection and obedience. 
arms around her, and sobbed aloud. ’ Amy, docile and obedient, seldom caused her 
Mr. Leyden called out, impatiently, and the { young guardian any anxiety; but difficulties 
boy tore himself away, half ashamed of the’ between her passionate, hfyh-spirited brother, 
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and his governess, or the servants, were fre- 
quent. 

If complaints of his conduct were brought to 
Olive when Mr. Leyden was present, as occa- 
sionally happened, he was sometimes provoked 
to interfere, much to the young girl’s regret 
and annoyance. His sharp, severe reprimands 
were received by the boy angrily and defiantly, 
the blue veins in his forehead swelling almost 
to bursting. But a word from Olive, never 
Joud, never imperative, would quell him at 


once. 
Irritated as Mr. Leyden often was with the : 


boy, he was nevertheless forced to acknowledge 
that never did he fail in the respect due to his 
girl guardian. 

And what had these years done for Lionel 
Wellenden ? 

Poor, but ambitious, and possessed of the 
most indomitable will and perseverance, as well 
as of rare talents, he had struggled on in his 
profession. From the moment he left the uni- 
versity, he had rejected almost rudely any pecu- 
niary assistance Olive, through Mr. Leyden, 
urged upon him. 

And his pride—the condensed pride of all his 
ancient and honorable race-—certainly needed 


the iron will to sustain it through all the anxiec- 3 


ties, deprivations, mortifications, and discourage- 


ments he met with in the course he had marked : 


out for himself; but through them all he per- 


severed, never despairing of the ultimate end, } 


never flagging in his energy to attain it. 


Step by step he conquered. From the miser- 3 


able London attic, in the dark, narrow London 
treet; the small pittance earned, after a day’s 


hard study of the law, by writing far into the : 


night, by the light of a farthing candle, reports 
for the newspapers, which was his sole sub- 
sistence; through crowds of eager, hopeful 
tspirants for fame pushed on by influential 
friends, slowly and toilfully he made his way, 
til now he partially emerged from his ob- 
‘curity. Fortune—in the shape of a few firm 
friends he had made at college, who had an 
exalted opinion of his talents, and who pos- 


sessed influential connections—began to smile 
Upon him. 


He was now in comfortable rooms, in the : 


Temple, and was looked upon by his legal 
brethren as a rising young man, sure of attain- 
ng to eminence in his profession. 

Now came remittances to the children; small 
Po but gradually inereasing. In vain 
on : rough her guardian, urged that there 

© necessity for this—that they were her 
» “Temporarily,” he replied, ‘they 
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} were; but as soon as it was in his power he 
’ should remove them to a house of his own.” 

3 This determination seemed so indefinite and 
° so distant it gave no uneasiness to Olive; but 
$ Mr. Leyden never received a letter from the 
¢ young man, but that he was well-nigh exas- 
’ perated beyond endurance at what he termed 
¢his insolent independence, his base ingrati- 
‘tude, and his cool assumption of superiority. 
s Without having seen each other, there was an 
‘ instinetive antagonism between the two gen- 
3 tlemen. 

: At midnight, Lionel Wellenden sat at his table 
*in his office, several important briefs lying be- 
? fore him, and with a self-congratulatory smile 
* upon his haughty lip. 

‘‘Another year like the past,” he murmured, 
‘‘and my struggles with poverty are over—my 
fortune made. It needs but a few more such 
important cases as the one just won to establish 
my reputation permanently. This case involv- 
ing a title, and a vast amount of property, 
placed in my hands last week by Sir Guy Staples, 
will come on at the next assize. I have care- 
fully examined the documents, and am confident 
$ it will terminate in favor of my client. By-the- 
way, it seems it is to the influence of Miss 
Archer that I am indebted for this client, as 
; well as for the last two. 
influence. I must write a note of thanks to the 
$ old lady. 

«Perhaps it was rather rude not to have called 
‘ while she was in London the last two winters, 
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She commands much 


after the invitations she overwhelmed me with. 
$ How could she think me such an idiot as to 
; accept them? Did she think me so weak, so 
: lost to manhood, as to enter through sufferance 
°the halls of England’s proudest and noblest, 
‘ where by birth I am entitled to a rightful place? 
: To be patronized, pointed out, and sneered at 
Sas an old woman’s protege! By heavens, ne/ 
; How dared she expect it? She learned her mis- 
é take at last, and was probably offended that the 
’ poor dependant dared to have a soul and will 
‘of his own, for, though the children wrote me 
‘ that Olive—she allows them to be very familiar 
; with one of her age—was in London last season, 
: she annoyed me with no more attentions. 

‘‘Rather unbrotherly that I kave never ran 
; down to the children all these years, but I can- 
$ not, I will not, till I discharge the vast debt to 
* Miss Archer that weighs me down like an in- 
$ecubus! Every servant, every person at the hall 
} knows that I, a man, have been, and the chil- 
dren are dependant on the bounty of a person 
‘upon whom they have not the slightest claim. 
} Oh, heavens! it is bitter, bitter!’ and in ire and 
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shame he paced the room with hasty steps. ; you send such funny ones to Olive—just asf 
Then controlling himself, she were ever and ever so old! The gray silk 
‘Patience! patience! proud heart! there is} she never had made up till a little while ago, 
light in the future—we shall be benefactors} and the great cap! Oh! I shall scream with 
some day who are recipients now. In another } laughter every time I think how comical shy 
year, or two at most, I can call myself a free} looked in it! Such a nice joke! The prayer. 
man, and take my brother and sister to a home} book you sent her, made of such nice, great 
of my own. I shall, of course, marry then to ; letters, you can read them half way across the 
give my sister a woman’s care and influence. ; church, without looking on, she uses altogether, 
Lord Evansdale offers me his sister, the Hon.} ‘‘Now, dear Lionel, will you forgive me, and 
Miss Richmond, in marriage. She is beautiful, } not think me a very presuming little girl indeed, 
stately, and intellectual, and would form Amy’s } if I whisper to’ you that I have a very decided 
mind and manners. A poor devil of a lawyer } choice in my presents this year? So have Olive 
is no great parti it must be owned, but Lord } and Philip, and we all want them alike. Isn't 
Evansdale is pleased to say that he is certain ; it funny that a lady and a great boy, and alittle 
she will not refuse the hand of a friend of his, ; girl should want just the same present? and we 
& lawyer, for whom he thinks she secretly en-} shall be very, very disappointed if we don’t get 
tertains a penchant—but it is extremely doubt- it. 
ful—Evansdale’s friendship for me is very apt} ‘‘Now, dear brother, I am going to tell you 
to run away with his judgment. He insists} what this wonderful thing is that we all want, 
that, at least, I will come down to them and } and you won’t refuse your little sister, will 
play the agreeable. My family is some cen-} you? Give us your own dear self for all the 
turies older than his, therefore I make no false } Christmas Holidays, and longer too, if you cas. 
show of humility to his offer, but I have neither: ‘I have wanted to see you so much since you 
time nor taste for sentiment at the present. sent brother and me your picture three years 
When I am able to marry, if she is still disen- $ ago. You look so handsome and kind, though s 
gaged, I will think of it. It does not much : little bit proud, but perhaps you can’t help that. 
matter whom one marries. Love and all that} ‘‘Pkilip is home for the holidays, and if you 
sort of thing is, and ever will be, out of my $ willonly come too, it will make us all very happy. 
way. <A home for the children will be my chief} ‘Dear brother Lionel, I shall watch at the 
object. Ah! here is a letter I must have over-} Window for you till you come; and if I dost 
looked! the regular semi-monthly letter from $ see you, I shall ery myself to sleep, for I have 
Amy. What a dear, precise little thing she is! 3 not seen you five long years. But I am sure you 
The result of her maidenly training, I presume. ; Will not disappoint your little sister Aur.” 
She makes it a matter of conscience to write $ 
just so often. I really would be willing to ex-} The young man bit his lip and looked exceet- 
cuse occasional neglect in this particular. Iam} ingly annoyed. ‘What could have put such a 
happy to receive them and to learn of their wel- unlucky idea into the child’s head? I would 
fare, but the little thing exacts an answer to Srather go into purgatory twenty times ortt. 
every letter and every question, so that it is} But it is out of the question. I am sorry fot 
really sometimes quite a bore—turning from} the child, but I cannot go.” 
grave, dry law documents to answer a child’s} He began looking over some documents evel 
letter—a girl too is something of a change, and ; at that late hour, but it was evidently with the 
far more difficult for one who has grown old} intention of driving away all thoughts of the 
and hard in his struggles for a place, a name, } disagreeable subject of the letter. 
and a hearing in the world. But let me read} He pored over them sometime, but evidently 
the poor child’s letter. neither to his satisfaction nor enlightenment. 
His lips were compressed and his brow corm 
“‘Dear BrotHeR—You are so very kind every 3 gated. At last he started up and threw the 
Christmas to send us such beautiful presents, } papers down impatiently. a 
that I find myself quite expecting one and wish- ‘It is of no use. My conscience has certainly 
ing what it shall be. ¢ a tender vein in it to-night. That little sister § 
‘Dear, kind brother, you must not think I$ watching, disappointed face haunts me. I must 
have wanted you to send me any, only you have; have committed some unpardonable sin and “6 
got me in the naughty habit of looking for them} to do penance. I am to mortify myself with 
by making so many, and they are always just} vengeance by listening to that pleading let" 
what we most want. It makes us laugh though, and take myself off to shire to-morrow 
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ena I had rather she had re me to? ica: little ‘Madicitiaaltais a most dan- 
hang myself. ” $ gerous person to a susceptible heart. 

He looked as if he had, and so he looked the; Olive and herself had been pupils at the same 
next morning when he set out. His countenance, } fashionable boarding-school, and room-mates for 
gloomy and irate, did not promise much plea- {three years. Although extremely dissimilar, 
sure to the little sister expecting him so impa- ‘ constant association had endeared them to each 
tiently. : other. 

Owing to some unexpected delay, it was late Born of an English mother, who had died in 
jn the evening when Lionel arrived at Chaincy her infancy, Eugenie, on leaving school, accom- 
Hall, They had ceased to look for him. panied her French father to Paris, where she 

Amy watched, as she had promised, at the ; became acquainted with a young French colonel, 
yindow till blinded with tears; then with a sad {and whom, after a short and romantic scquaint- 
heart went to her little room adjoining Olive’s, { ance, and a weak approbation from her father, 
and soon forgot her keen disappointment in {she married. Their union, though short, was 
deep. Philip, after waiting an hour longer, ; happy. 
ostensibly reading, but really listening for the For three months after Col. Lamonte’s death, 
sound of carriage wheels, followed her example, {the young widow was inconsolable, and re- 
leaving Olive alone with her guest, Madame 3 mained in the profoundest retirement; then 
lamonte, who, though only a year older than with one of those sudden changes peculiar to 
herself, and far more gay and inconsiderate, in } persons of her temperament, without mindipg 
consequence of having had a husband, who had ; the usual probationary and decorous steps with 
only lived six months after their marriage, was : which proper people get back into the world, 
entitled to act as chaperone. ; ‘she, without a day’s warning of her intention, 

Eugenie Lamonte was a bright, sparkling bru- $ * plunged immediately into the gayest dissipation 
nette, with regular features, a pair of the sau- : of that gay capital. 
ciest eyes, a musical, piquant voice, a lithe, * (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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WAITING FOR HER LOVER. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Every eve when I’m returning 
From the labors of the day, 
As I pass a lonely cottage 
That is falllng to decay, 
I behold a patient woman 
Through the little window-pane, 
Looking with an air expectant 
Down the narrow, grassy lane. 


But before that precious evening, 
Sweeter to that maiden’s mind 
Than a bed of ear'y vi'lets 
Kissed by gentle April wind, 
Came to bless her with its presence, 
Longingly for which she sighed, 
He, the most beloved lover 
That e’er blest a maiden—died. 


White as snow her scanty tresses, 
Wrinkles on her thoughtful brow, 

And her cheeks are furrowed deeply 
With the lines that Time can plow. 

Seventy Winters, long and dreary, 
From their heavy clouds have shed 

Flakes of never-changing whiteness 
On the patient woman’s head. 


Well-a-day for loving Hannah! 

When they told her he was dead, 
Her devoted mind forever 

From its shattered mansion fled. 
Gentle as an April sunbeam, 

Patient as a mother’s love, 
Hopeful as the earnest Christian 

Who hath moored his hopes above— 


Fifty years ago her lover 


She through all these fifty Winters 
Stood beside her in the lane, 


Hath believed herself again 
Saying as they parted, « Hannah, Loved and loving as of old-time 
Sunday night I’ll come again. When they parted in the lane. 
Let me see you at the window Every day to her is Sunday, 
As I hasten up the lane— And behind the window-pane 
God be with you, dear. Remember Every eve she sits and watches 
Sunday night Pll come again.” For her lover down the lane. 
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FOUR CHAPTERS IN A YOUNG LIFE. 
BY MRS. B. FRANK ENOS. 


; I.—NIGHT. ¢ anxious to do anything in my power for her 
“I suppose you have no definite plans ; children.” 
arranged for the future as yet, Anna?” $ Here Mrs. Lacy melted away into her hand- 
** Nothing.” ; kerchief, and sank back in her chair as though 
“It could hardly be expected that you would { overpowered with the memory of her friendship 
so soon. It was all so sudden. You will not } for the dead mother. 
remain here though, I should think?” ’ The hands folded in the black sleeves were 
“Probably not, Mrs. Lacy—though I have : fairly trembling—but still Anna Dean sat, white 
scarcely given the subject a thought—where we ; and composedly, watching her weeping visitor, 
are to go—or what will become of us. I only } and spoke never a word. 
know that we are orphans—penniless, and I had : At last, Mrs. Lacy came out of her linen cam- 
almost said, friendless.”’ § bric—with two or three little sobs—and asked 
“Oh! don’t say ‘friendless,’ my dear—I am ; in a low, trembling voice, ‘‘ Well, child, what 
sure there are plenty of your old friends that § do you think of it?” 
will come forward to assist you in this time of} “‘I think, madam, that those children will 
trial,” and Mrs. Lacy adjusted her beautiful ; never go out from my care, unless they go out 
bracelets, and put up her lace handkerchief to} as my poor mother went yesterday. As long 
her eyes—anything to turn away from that pale as I have hands to work for them—no, not for 
— so white and proud. all the money that you could give me, Mrs. 
ere was no answer to this, only a slight ; Lacy—would I put one of those little mother- 
movement; and the hands, just now lying so ; less ones out into the world alone. If we star 
listlessly down on her lap, folded themselves } —we starve together.” 
across in the sleeves of her black dress. 3 That sounds very well, Anna—quite romantic 
“IT have been thinking, Anna, that with your } —but doing is decidedly another thing.” There 
education and musical talents, you could do } were no traces of tears in Mrs. Lacy’s eyes nov. 
nothing better than getting a good situation as 3 ‘‘It is absurd nonsense for a girl of seventeen 
on eee then the children would be an 3 to talk of keeping a home and supporting three 
objection to that. You know, no one wants a: children—it is perfect nonsense, child, and you 
governess in the house with three little children will find it so.” 


5 


to look after, it would take too much time.” 3 ‘“‘T shall make the effort, at any rate. If! 
‘*Certainly.” ¢ fail ” the white lips could go no farther— 
“If you could only get good places for the there came a wavering in the voice that tried 
children, Anna”—Mrs. Lacy was coming to the ; to speak so resolutely—and Anna Dean would 
point now—“‘ good places, you know, where they 8 have died sooner than shed a tear then. 
would be well treated, I should like you myself. 3 “Oh! well, there is no harm in experiment- 
I am determined to keep the girls at home this $ ing, certainly,” and Mrs. Lacy gathered her furs 
year and see if they will not do better, they are 3 around her and walked toward the door—“ only 
no farther advanced now than this time twelve } let me tell you, Anna, you must forget some of 
months ago. I have always paid a good salary, 3 your high notions, or you never will get on. 
and shall, of course, expect to pay you the same, ; You can’t expect that any one will twice make 
although you are so inexperienced; I shall not {an offer of assistance after a repulse such as I 
mind that particularly, however. Shave met. If you are in want, Anna Dean, you 
“T think, too, I know two ladies that would , can come to me.” She bowed loftily, sweeping 
be glad to take Kitty and Mamie off your hands, : through the door that Anna held open for her; 
and you might bring little Joe with you fora ; and that night at supper, pronounced the daugh- 
few weeks, until we can dispose of him satis-; ter of her ‘dear friend” the most ‘impertinen! 
factorily. You know I am willing to sacrifice $ chit” that ever walked, unaided, along the broad 
considerable for your sake, Anna. I always : way toward poverty. 
was a o friend to your poor mother, and am; ‘*Why—you should have seen her—she glared 
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at me like a wild animal when I proposed her} A few days after, one of the great ladies of 
giving those children away. She is just like ; the place said to another. 
her mother; I never shall forget going there,; ‘And you patronize the new school? Well, I 
the day after their failure, only two weeks be- ; don’t see but I shall have to come around at last. 
fore Mr. Dean died. She was just as queenly ; Rosa is actually teasing my life out to go. Bell 
as ever, and talked as composedly about their } and Nora Burleigh both go, and they put Rosa 
poverty, as though it was the pleasantest thing ; up to think there is nothing like it.” 
jn the Universe to be as poor asachurch mouse. } ‘I am sure you will be satisfied, provided 
I hope I shall see that proud Anna humbled, ¢ you send her, Mrs. Raymond; Miss Dean is a 
et.” 3 worthy girl and an excellent teacher, in my 

“Why should you care for her, mamma? 1} opinion.” 
am sure Jnever should give her another thought. $ «Yes, I suppose so; but who is she? they are 
It is too bad, though, that you could not get her 3 strangers here, and I don’t exactly approve of 
for the children; but perhaps it’s just as well, ; patronizing one that I know nothing about. I 
she would have expected to come into the parlor } hear that they have no relatives, and I im- 
like one of the family; and, I may as well own } agine they must bamiserably poor, or the child 
up to it, with her accomplishments and that ; wouldn’t take in sewing, beside sitting up half 
beautiful face of hers, I should stand but a poor ; the night to do it, I’ve heard. I suppose it 
chance of being seen,” and Helen Lacy shrug- $ would be only an act of charity to send to her.” 
ged her white shoulders and laughed merrily. ; ‘Well, I don’t know about that—I am sure 
Anna Dean’ sat that night in her lonely home, } you will be pleased with the school. Judge 
long after her little sisters had gone to sleep, } Varnce told me yesterday that Maud’s governess 
holding the baby Joe and laying plans for the ; is obliged to go away on account of her health, 
future. ‘and he intends sending her to Miss Dean; and I 
Child as she was, how dark that future looked. }am sure where Maud Varnee can go Rose Ray- 
Not one ray of light shone through the darkness ‘ mond can’t be injured.” 
that closed in around her. She, whose early*S ‘‘Maud Varnee going! Well done, but that 
childhood had passed in luxury, sitting now, }comes of her having no mother to look after 
fatherless, motherless, penniless, thinking over 3 her, the judge knows nothing of the fitness of 
the last words that her dying mother had uttered, ; things; Maud Varnee at a little select school 
“Anna, be faithful to—your charge.” Sindeed! Well, I guess I'll let Rosa try it, and 
if I’m not satisfied I can take her away.” 
II.—A RAY OF LIGHT. So it came to pass that Anna Dean had two 
Nicur in a new home—night in a weary heart, § new scholars; and Judge Varnee’s carriage driv- 
feeling that a great step had been taken, and— ‘ing up to her door every day, was the best kind 
how would it end? Anna Dean looked around } of an advertisement, for when the last day of 
the small room, there were but few traces of old {the term came around, the little school num- 
time things, only her piano, a few pictures and : bered twenty-seven. 


books that she could not sell—these were all. { Thus came aray of light stealing in through 


‘ 

Through the open door into the next room, } the darkness in that young life. Hope was 
white-pine benches and desks were visible, they ; strong in her heart now, for her first effort had 
had been put there that day, and to-morrow— 3 been blest: and blear-eyed poverty might no 
to-morrow Anna Dean would commence her } longer sit by the hearth-stone in their humble 
school. $ little home. 

“Do you dread it, Anna? you look so very 
white and sad,” and the little head rested on Iit--—-DAWHING. 
her sister’s shoulder. 2 “Bur I consider it a sacrifice, Miss Dean. 

“No, I can’t say that I dread it: only I wish ’ You should not do it, wearing yourself out in 
the beginning was made. It seems so hard to 3this manner, your duties are altogether too 
commence a new thing, Mamie, that’s all.” ; great, child: don’t you see it?” | 

“Yes, I know; but they are so very kind to 3 “Perhaps I do, Judge Varnee, but as they 
us here. Only think, Anna, thirteen scholars } are duties, I ought not to hesitate in the per- 
ao four to take music, and we are per- : formance of them.” 
ect strangers to them as yet. Oh! I know we: ‘You ought, most certainly, since it is killing 
= succeed.” Syou to do so. Listen to me. Miss Dean— 
cae grant that we may, little sister—we ; Anna—ever since the day that I brought my 

of success, haven’t we?” $ little daughter under your roof I have watched 
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you with interest, First, because I saw in} should consult just my own happiness, there 
you, child almost as you were, the germ of a are others to be thought of first, and until they 
noble woman—a proud, self-reliant, independ-$ are settled in life, I must go my own way— 
ent woman, standing alone on the very thresh- alone.” 

hold of life, resolving to do or die. You were: ‘Oh! Anna—Anna Dean, don’t say that. Are 
@ lesson to me, Anna Dean—me, a man of the $ not your cares mine? I have enough, Anna, for 
world, rich and influential, bowing down by : us all. Nothing shall be spared that can make 
the way-side of life, because a great sorrow had ’ those children all that you could wish—only give 
overtaken me, seeing nothing in this world: me the right to do it, Anna, that is all I ask.” 
worth living for, and sometimes wishing that 3 “Don’t ask it! My mother’s dying words 
I might die. It was a lesson, Anna, that I3 were: ‘Anna, be faithful to your charge,’ and, 
bless you for teaching me, that my trouble was ¢ God helping me, Judge Varnee, J shall do it!” 

not the only one in the world; it was hard, but § ‘‘What madness—what sacrilege, Anna, wast- 
nothing to yours, you so young, so unprotected, ¢ ing the best years of your life thus, when with 
with three little children looking to you for : me it is so easy to do all for you. Will you le 
their daily bread, and you, resolutely standing } me, Anna?” 

to do battle with your fate, where many 9 man’s 3 Was it hard for those white lips to answer, 
heart would have failed them.” : that they should move and give nosound? Was 

“And I have conquered, Judge Varnee.” Anna’ it the wild throbbing of the heart that choked 
Dean said it proudly, with eyes flashing and lips $ all utterance, and made Anna Dean, sitting there 
compressed. How softly the mellow radiance of} in the moonlight, look more like a ghost thans 
the harvest moon fell around her, over the dark, ; living, breathing woman? 
smooth hair parted back from her white fore-$ Ob! the poor heart beat wildly, longing to 
head, over the hands clasped together on her 3 fly into the offered rest, but the proud spirit 
lap—‘ I have conquered!” said it ‘‘Nay,” even though it breaks in the 

“You have made another conquest, Anna Dean. § ordeal, be ye faithful. 

Can you guess what it is?” **Anna—will you never love me?” 

The voice was very low that said this—so low “Yes, Judge Varnee, J do love you better than 
that even an eager listener on the little pine § all the world beside; but I never will marry 
benches just within could never have heard it— 3 you, Judge Varnee, as long as my sisters and 
yet it was like a thunderbolt crossing through 3 brother are dependent upon me for support. 
and paralyzing every sense in Anna Dean’s$ Z’his is my answer. Good-night.” 
whole body. ; It was a timid little touch she gave him, yet 

“Don’t grow so white and frightened, Anna. } the memory of it thrilled through Judge Var- 
Is it such a dreadful thing that I should tell you } nee’s hand all that long night, and the softly 
this? I am not am old man, Anna, but I have} whispered “Good-night” made music in his 
had one sorrow, and that has made my life } dreams. 
seem long. It was you that brought me back Anna Dean—no wonder. she sits dreamily in 
to a sense of duties unfulfilled, to the know- her starlighted chamber, long after the moon 
ledge that a great responsibility still rested upon } has gone down—dreaming vague dreams 0 
me. My little motherless child cared for only } happiness—thinking in her glad heart: “ After 
by strangers, while I buried myself in my sel- 3 the night comes the dawning.” 
fish sorrow.” 

“Oh! Judge Varnee!” 

“Anna, don’t speak in that way, poor child,$ I? is five years since Anna Dean’s whispered 
I am not reading your death-warrant! Is it $ “‘Good-night” to Judge Varnee, in the moon- 
because I ask you to make my life beautiful } light, by the little school-room door. Since 
that you tremble like this?” $ then he has been in Europe, and she has walked 

“No—but——” $ the “‘even tenor of her way,” true to her promise 

“But what, Anna? Is it because I would take 3 of long ago. 

@ poor, little“ weary child to my bosom, and $ Two months since Judge Varnee walked once 
shelter her from the rude storms that she has} more into Anna Dean’s school-room. It was 
buffeted so long alone? I should think you: late—the room looked dark and cheerless—m 
would creep gladly into such a haven of rest, $ moonlighted, as it did so long ago; but through 
Anna, you whose whole life has been so love- é the gathering darkness he could see thai it was 
less. Will you come?” * not deserted: at a window looking out into the 
“I am not alone in life, Judge Varnes, that I? garden, still and thoughtful, sat Anna Dean. 
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«Anna, tt is I.” 3some gentleman down in the parlor call you a 

“Judge Varnee?” : ‘perfect queen.’ ” 

«Yes, Anna. I have come for you. Can you; ‘Hush! Kitty dear; take these books up te 
go? Don’t say ‘No,’ Anna; there is no reason ; the girls—I will come presently.” 
why you should not be mine—mine, after all: Anna Dean gently pushed her sister out of 
these wretched years.” : her room, and closed the door after her. 

“Yes, now, Judge Varnee, J am yours.” ® It was a quiet wedding—on a bright spring 

It was the closing term of Madame Leoni’s 3 morning—very quiet; for Anna Dean willed it 
academic year. Maud Varnee, Kate, and Mamie 3 so, and even her three radiant bridesmaids 
Dean were tearing frantically around a small; could not talk her out of it. 
room, packing things of every conceivable size ‘And no one will see you, you perverse 
and shape into trunks and boxes. $ Anna.” 

“Qh! Maud! Anna wrote that they would be 3 “Yes, J shall see her, Mamie!” And Judge 
there only in time for the boat; what if we 3 Varnee bowed over the little hand laid so con- 
should be left, and she go without us?” fidingly in his. «J shall see her!” 

“But she won't, Kitty,” answered the more$ Last summer, Helen Lacy, still unmarried, 
practical Maud. ‘‘Do you suppose she would 3 wrote home to her mother, from Newport, «Who 
come way here to go home with us, and then go $ do you think is the ‘bright, particular star’ this 
and leave us behind?” } season but Mrs. Judge Varnee, and Mrs. Judge 

“Oh! dear—I don’t know; do lock this trunk, ; Varnee was Anna Dean. I’m very much afraid 
wmebody—I can’t do it, if it was to save my 3 you'll never see her ‘humbled,’ mamma dear, as 
life. Oh! if we are late!’’ 3 you wished. There are three young ladies— 

Half an hour after there was a frantic meet- 3 great delles—in her suite. I don’t know who 
ing between the sisters, and Maud Varnee $ they are; do you suppose two of them can be 
whispered, ‘Papa wrote me all about it, Anna $ Kate and Mamie?” 

—darling.” ; Home.—Anna Dean—Mrs. Judge Varnee—sits 

“And Maud, and Mamie, and I shall be$alone in her boudoir, to-night, watching the 
bridesmaids. Oh! Anna! you treasure! I could $ glowing coals in the grate, while she dreams an 
squeeze you to death!” And Kitty Dean made 3 old-time dream. 

4 practical demonstration of carrying her threat 3 Voices come up from the parlors below, happy 
into execution. $ voices, blending with music: Kate is there, with 

“Oh! Kitty, my dear, excuse me; is that what § her young husband, Maud, now Mrs. Everett, 
you've learned at Madame Leoni’s?” And Anna} and Joe and Mamie. They are happy—and why 
unelasped her sister’s arms from her neck. $should not Anna Dean dream happy dreams, 

“No, nothing half as agreeable as that, Anna. S folding her hands contentedly, while the sun- 
But how handsome you’ve grown, darling; do}shine on her pathway proclaims it perfect 
you know Joe just told me that he overheard } day? 


MARGUERITE. 
BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


Mangusnire! the bells are ringing - 3 To love’s messenger divine, 
reset chimes, this Summer day, As in by-gone days it answered 
arriage music breathes around thee. Back the earnest tones of mine— 
> 
Costly gems have decked thy way; When, fair Marguerite, high-born Marguerite, 
yi 
“ ~ roses shed their perfume, *Twas no sin to call thee mine. 
No love light is in thine eye: 
meri as co high-born captive, pe saan ae ao er Yate 
y going forth to die— Marriage chimes for thee, ay, 
sae bells are ringing, a: tong — 
going forth to die. ; now fh My ove & ; 
w But the wrong, the sin, and sorrow 
rap thyself in scorn and silence, Eyver-more will dwell with thee, 
a all earthly love away; And the marriage bells are tolling 
a well the starry portals Funeral knells for thee and me— 
‘ f thy heart had closed alway, Solemn knells for joys departed, 
ever yet to yield responsive : Never-more on earth to be. 





JOHN SMITH. 
BY VIOLET WOODS. 


A youne girl stood before a mirror, twining; ‘‘But first,” continued Blanche, Ict me shoy 
her golden ringlets around her fingers, singing, } you this bracelet. You have often observed thy 
“Tis best to be off with the old love, $ beauty and ingenuity of the device, and hare 
Before one is on with the new.” § several times asked where an ornament so orig 
Suddenly she stopped, and turning to her com- : nal and so peculiar was obtained. Answers to 
panion, a young lady about her own age, asked, $ these questions were always evaded, but nov, 
‘‘Don’t you think so, Lou?” jee the old gentlemen say, I am going to make 
Her friend, who was seated upon the bedside, $ g ‘clean breast’ of it. Here,” she added, touch- 
arranging some flowers upon the bosom of an’ ing a secret spring, and exposing to view the 
evening dress, answered, ‘Yes, in some in- exceedingly handsome features of a young ma, 
stances. There! how do you think this will} «js the countenance of the only person I ever 
do?” she continued, holding up the beautiful } have, or ever can love.” 
robe to view. ‘Indeed I shall envy you your: Lou gave astart of surprise as her eyes resied 
loveliness to-night. But what were we speak- 3 upon the miniature, and both having descanied 
ing of? Oh! yes, [remember now. It is right $ upon its beauty, Blanche resumed: 


in some cases to discard an old lover before} «Now, dear Lou, I will give you the details. 
accepting another; but here we are allowed as 3 It was during the vacation before you enterel 
many as we please, and the greater number of } Madame R ’s school, and almost three years 
suitors we gain, the more fortunate we con- 3 ago, that I visited a maternal aunt residing in 


sider ourselves.” 3 the country, about an hundred miles distant 

‘‘Boston is very different from Glenwood in 3 from my own home. I objected to going, for! 
regard to that,” was returned, “for at home I 3 knew that she lived entirely alone, and I could 
was taught to believe that the capture of one ; not refrain from anticipating an unpleasat 
true heart was a sufficient conquest for a life- : visit. But being named for her, and being also 
time.” 3 the heiress to all her effects, I concluded that 

‘*‘And, acting upon the lesson then instilled, } I ought to gratify her urgent request, and con 
you have never flirted?” sequently I accepted her invitation. When! 

‘‘Never,” was answered, emphatically; but a: arrived she was not alone, as I had supposed, 
vivid blush mantled Blanche Lesterfield’s cheek } for she was so fortunate as to have secureds 
as she continued, ‘‘Lou, you have long been $ boarder—an artist from a distant city, who had 
my confidante, but still there is one secret with : gone into that sequestered spot, thinking to 
which I have not entrusted you. Will you over- ‘transfer a portion of its loveliness to canvas 
look my past delinquency, and receive the con-$ Of course we became acquainted, and I sm 
fidence now?” 3 forced to say that there was not much sketch- 

“Certainly, Blanche. But come, let’s sit by : ing done. We walked and rode, and the result 
the window, for the moon is just rising, and as} of the constant intercourse was, that we fell 
I expect a romantic disclosure, we should have ; desperately in love. Before he left my auat’, 
the appropriate surroundings.” ; he asked for my miniature, with which I ad 

The two young girls sat down, and the moon- $ sented him, but how to retain his, after having 
beams poured in, and enveloped them in a veil $ accepted it, was a dilemma. I knew that my 
of softest lustre. Blanche leaned her head upon $ mother would not sanction its possession, ani 
the shoulder of her friend, and remarked, ‘I was farther aware that if there was 8 tangible 

‘“‘Now, Lou, if you are expecting the least $ evidence of courtship or marriage, Madame 
particle of romance you will be disappointed, ; R would certainly discover it when I re 
for my confession is but a plain, practical, $ turned to school. Of these facts I informed 
‘ower true tale.’” : my lover, and failing, while in my presene®, " 

“Well, whatever it is, let’s have it,” urged {devise some method by which to elude the 
Lou Warrender, ‘‘for, do you not see that I am most vigilant, he was obliged to depart for his 


all — Shome. When there he procured the services 
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of a jeweler, who manufactured this article. ; Arabesque can supplant him, and, moreover, I 
Through a letter, which accompanied it, I dis- intend that he shall.” 
covered the secret clasp. We did not corres- ‘“‘I defy both you and him,” was the laugh- 
pond, that being an impossibility upon my part, 3 ing rejoinder; ‘‘but, Lou, you have excited my 
and I have never heard from him since. He } curiosity about this ‘observed of all observers,’ 
romised, however, when bidding me adieu, and I find myself growing interested, as well as 
that he would be with me again in three years ‘inquisitive. Tell me first who he is, and why 
from that day, if not sooner. It is already } he is so lionized?” 

April, and that was in July. We shall see if § ‘‘He is the youngest child of Col. Arabesque, 
he is punctual. Now, Lou, I have given you } who is a gentleman of the old school, remark- 
these details for two reasons: one is, to prove ; ably formal and aristocratic; belonging to one 
thst my confidence in you is boundless; an- ; of the oldest families, and possessed of almost 
other, that I have neither the intention nor de- ; boundless wealth. Morgan is strikingly hand- 
sire to captivate this Mr. Arabesque, who, it} some; splendidly educated, and has derived 
seems, is irresistible. So you need not attempt} many advantages from a tour of two years’ 
the furtherance of your present designs, for I ; length in Europe, from which he has just re- 
assure you that, with one exception, I am im-$ turned. Frank told me last night that Morgan 
penetrable to the fascinations of the whole sex. : is gloriously favored with hirsute attractions, 
Before I form another attachment, I shall have ; and that even an old friend would scarcely re- 
to obliterate every trace of the one which now ; cognize him.” 
exists; and that would be as utterly impossible; ‘‘Then you have not seen him since his 
for me to accomplish, as for mortal power to arrival?” inquired Blanche. 
quench the light of the moon whose radiance$ ‘No; he has made no visits yet, I believe, 
now envelopes us.” } but I expected a call before this, as our families 

Blanche heaved a gentle sigh as she con- 3 have always been upon the most intimate terms. 
cluded, and Lou remarked, 3 He will be at the party to-night, I am sure, and 

“I suppose it is best to be constant; but, to’ you can judge for yourself of his innumerable 
use the words of Byron: attractions.” 

“If he has excluded himself from all society 
since his return, why do you think he will be 
resent this evening?” 

‘“‘Because the entertainment will be at the 
house of his sister, Mrs. Claiborne. But I de- 
clare, Blanche,” continued Lou, ‘‘we shall be 
too late if we do not hasten.” 

“You, who have such a decided preference Lou Warrender was the only child of a promi- 
for high-sounding titles,” returned Blanche, :nent lawyer of Boston. She was not strictly 
“will be somewhat surprised that the one of} beautiful to a passing observer, but hers was a 
wy lover is so unassuming. Nevertheless, zr face which one must study, as we would a book, 
shall be proud to wear it if he will only ask. {to discover its fascinations. Her hair was of 
His name is John Smith.” S that peculiar shade of brown which seems to 
“John Smith!” echoed Lou; and her wild, un- ‘ have caught stray sunbeams, and to have held 
interrupted bursts of laughter almost deafened $ them imprisoned; her eyes were dark, and pos- 
her less volatile companion. ‘Mrs. John Smith!” } sessed that witching imagination which ever 
the continued: “‘euphonious cognomen! I ad- ; betrays a loving, impassioned nature. Her 
vise you, by all means, to change your name as 3 education embraced all of the lighter nothings 
speedily 7 possible. » Miss Blanche Lesterfield ; which generally constitute the accomplishments 
Pp quite common-place in comparison. I of fashionable ladies, but extended far beyond. 
pec We are such good friends, I had better : Finding in her father a willing and competent 
lal Age captivate some Mr. Thomas N guide, she had, under his tuition, commenced a 
a : 1, Tl discard Frank Sutherland, , course of reading, which gave strength to her 
talon on an exploring expedition—that is : mind, and afforded a fund of valuable and avail- 
the dove Promise me success. But,” meeting : able information. She was in her twentieth year ; 
wl Pat seating glance of Blanche’s eyes, ‘I ; a brilliant belle, and under an engagement of 
. y jesting. For ‘what’s in a name?’ $ marriage to Frank Sutherland, an intelligent 


“othing indeed; but still I cannot admire your ; gentleman, every way worthy the prize he had 


“ste, Then, too, I have no fear but what Mr. 5 won. 








‘If Lrightly remember, I’ve loved a good number, 
And there’s pleasure, at least, in a change.’ 
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Since, however, you have been so kind as to 
divalge this much of your secret, I shall de- 
mand the whole. The gentleman’s name, if 
you please.”” 
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Blanche Lesterfield was the eldest of three : neck were suffused with crimson, as she tard 
children, and resided near the village of L——, $ to Lou with the remark: 
in Pennsylvania, upon an estate called Glen-$ “Lou, don’t you think there is a Tresemblaney 
wood, which was owned by her father. She ; between his eyes and—and——” 
was nineteen years of age; truly beautiful in ‘John Smith’s?” interrupted Lou. 
every sense of the word, and never appeared to 3 «Yes; don’t you think so?” 
better advantage than when she and her friend} ‘Can't say that I do,” was returned, with, 
Lou were in company together. The contrast } smile, and a slight shrug of the graceful sho. 
between them was so striking as to cause both 3ders. “There never was a Smith With such 
to be the subject of closest observation. Her : eyes as this gentleman possesses.” 
manner was an index to her appearance: fair} ‘Ob, pshaw!” murmured Blanche, some 
hair, snowy complexion, and eyes, blue and : what disconcerted; “you are too incorrigible, 
dreamy, yet showing that spirit and animation $ Lou.” 
slumbered in their depths. Possessing native 3 A while later, as Frank Sutherland passed 
abilities of superior order, and an education } through the room, a hand was laid upon bis 
which had developed them, she was an agree- } shoulder, and, turning, he beheld Morgan An- 
able, intellectual companion, and one which § besque. 
Lou Warrender fully appreciated. Congenial; “Frank,” exclaimed the latter, “who is that 
in mental qualifications, in purity of soul, and $ little fairy who came in company with Mis 
warmth of heart, it is no wonder that they had : Warrender and yourself?” 
formed one of those enduring friendships, which ; ‘* Miss Lesterfield,” was the reply. 
‘‘were not born to die.” 3 ‘‘Lesterfield? What is her christian name!" 
In a few moments the girls were arrayed, and; “Blanche. But let me introduce you, Morgm. 
awaiting the appearance of their escorts. 3 You see for yourself how very lovely she is, 
Both were attired in white, but there the’ but I assure you that her mental attractions 
similarity ended. Lou’s dress was of satin, ; are far superior to those of her person.” 
elegantly embroidered in flowers of silver; upon? They became acquainted, and almost every 
her neck and arms rubies of the deepest dye } evening found them seated together in Mr. War 
lowed like burning coals, while upon her ‘ render’s drawing-room. Thus passed a mouil, 
abel and in her dark hair prota : and in one sak more the "o guest was (0 
were placed. Her transparent complexion was : return home. One evening they were at a parly 
heightened by the color of her ornaments, and § together: Blanche was exceedingly low-spititel, 
her eyes flashed and sparkled like ever-moving 3 while Morgan used every effort to arouse her. 
diamonds. : As a last resort he appealed to Lou, who ap- 
Blanche’s robe was of the finest lace—thin proached between the dances, to inquire the 
and delicate as the gossamer web. She wore a cause of their indifference. 
coronet of pearls, and a tracery of the same “‘Miss Warrender,” exclaimed Morgan, “! 
jewels wreathed her neck and one arm, for upon $ have been vainly endeavoring for an hour '0 
the so his gift was placed. His gift which : interest your friend. Can you not devise som 
awakened so many glorious memories, and en- ; plan by which I shall succeed?” 
kindled so many bright hopes for the future. : “Do you remember the story of the forty 
Having entered the reception-room at Mrs. $ thieves?” she inquired. 
Claiborne’s, they addressed a few words to their : He and Blanche raised their eyes, both wor 
aes re Mh into i apartment. A : dering what possible relation that could bear ® 
magnificent-looking gentleman was standing $ the question asked. ; 
near the entrance, gazing abstractedly upon ; “Yes,” he answered, “those ‘forty thieves 
the lovely scene before him. Seemingly with- : were the terror of my childhood.” 
out volition of his own, his glance rested, for} ‘Of mine also,” Lou responded. “But ™ 
a moment, upon the group of which Lou and S are aware that they owned a cave, in whie 
Blanche were the center; then an expression were secreted jewels of every description, = 
of intense pleasure beamed upon his counte- 3} gold in unmeasurable quantities. They could, 
ee ’ however, effect no entrance into that — 
“Blanche,” exclaimed Lou, in a whisper, ‘ but by the use of certain words. Now, - 
“there is Mr. Arabesque near the folding-door. ; has a mind and heart overflowing with oe 
Look quick, before he turns.” less gems; but in order to gain 4dmission int 
She obeyed, and met the steadfast gaze of a : either. a similar ‘open Sesame’ must be ¢ 
pair of piercing, black eyes; but her face and ? ployed, which is “d 
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“What?” inquired Morgan, with eager ex-; picking it up, he hastened into another apart- 

tion. ;ment. Beneath the full blaze of the chandelier 

«John Smith,” Lou replied, and she was off ?he unfastened the secret clasp, and his face 
in an instant. lightened with pleasure as he recognized the 

Blanche bowed her head to hide her blushing } features it concealed. 
cheeks; for a moment Morgan’s eyes rs “John Smith,” he murmured, “how blessed 
upon her face, but the next they were with- } you were then! how supremely blessed you are 
drawn. 3 now!” 

«John Smith!” he murmured; ‘“‘John Smith!” He returned to the parlor, where Blanche 
he repeated, as if unconscious that he was using } was impatiently awaiting him, and, drawing her 
thewords. Suddenly, however, his countenance 3 arm through his own, they passed out upon the 
brightened, and he added, S verandah together. Approaching one of the 

“Miss Lesterfield, if what Miss Warrender } marble columns, they paused. The silvery ra- 
says is really true, perhaps I can entertain ; diance of the moon laid its gentle touch upon 
you.” $ his brow, and lightened his dark, transparent 
Blanche looked up. Morgan continued: $ complexion; his head rested against the snowy 

“JT once had a very intimate friend, who bore : column, and his tall, graceful figure was brought 
the same name as the gentleman to whom Miss } into splendid relief by the contrast. He clasped 
Warrender referred. Probably it is the one} the missing ornament around the slender wrist, 
with whom you are acquainted.” ; and, still retaining the tiny hand, he pressed it 

“Possibly it is,” returned Blanche, vainly 3 gently, and exclaimed, 
endeavoring to appear indifferent. ‘But has}. “Blanche!” 
he black hair; eyes of midnight darkness; and § She raised her crimson face, and met the 
is he very, very handsome?” } glance in which love unmistakable was be- 

“To your first two questions I reply in the} trayed, but her lips were sealed, and no re- 
ifirmative; but to the last, modesty forbids a sponse issued from them. 
similar one, as he and I are said to resemble § “Blanche,” he repeated, ‘“‘you perceive that 
each other.” $ Iam acquainted with your secret, but even that 

“Oh! I noticed it the first time I saw you, ; knowledge cannot prevent the utterance of the 
but Lou denied ‘its existence. But was your} words which my heart will dictate. I see that 
friend an artist?” $ you are surprised,” he added, observing the 

“I think he was,” Morgan responded; “at } expression of anguish that passed over her 
least he went into the country, a few years ago, } countenance, “but, indeed, I am jealous of this 
to gratify his desire for sketching. I believe, 3 John Smith, who, it seems, has won your every 
however, that he became so enamored of a: thought and emotion. Can I not supplant him, 
young lady he there met, that his previous de- $ Blanche?” 
termination was abandoned, and that of wooing : «That query is unnecessary, Mr. Arabesque,” 
and winning usurped its place.” ; she answered, proudly, moving from him as she 

“So he fell in love?” she exclaimed hastily. 3 spoke. 

“Did you learn with whom?” Bless But, Blanche——” 

“The lady bore the same surname as your- 3 “Miss Lesterfield, if you please,” she inter- 
self; but I am certain that she was called 3 rupted. 

Mary.” 2 «Miss Lesterfield,” he resumed, his face color- 

“My own name,” she responded. ‘I was : ing as he uttered the name. ‘You knew this 
called after an aunt, and she, disliking new- ’ Mr. Smith to be an artist, and entirely depend- 
fashioned names, as she termed them, always : ant upon his own exertions. His family con- 
addressed me as Mary, and Mr. Smith knew me $ nections are unknown to you. Do you not think 
by no other appellation. My parents preferred $ it policy to forget him?” 

Blanche to the other, and at home and here} “Mr. Arabesque,” she responded, her lips 
Mary is unused. But where is your friend?” $ curling with scorn, ‘although your questions 
_ “For some years your friend has been travel- $ are impertinent, I shall reply to them. First, 
ng; he returned in the same vessel in which I} a man who is dependant upon his relatives to 
“a But Sutherland is coming for you,” lie $ ennoble him, is but a mere cipher; but one, like 
continued, “and I shall claim you after the} Mr. Smith, who is an honor to himself, wins the 
dance, when we will resume this conversation.” $ admiration of all. He may be poor, for aught 

She arose, and her bracelet, unobserved, fell I know, but I, for one, have never worshiped at 

“pon the floor. Morgan discovered it, and, > golden shrine. He may not possess ‘the boast 


. 
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of heraldry and the pomp of power,’ but what; ‘I am not in a mood for jesting,” retaraed 
is far better, his every action is characteristic ; Blanche, her face lengthening with every wor 
of the noblest nature, and his heart and mind | she spoke; ‘‘but I cannot refrain from grieving 
are capable of all that is great and good in man. ; over an affair that occurred last night. Mor. 
Having said this much, you will, doubtless, in-; gan Arabesque has offered himself, and has 
fer, that instead of considering it politic to for- } been——” 

get him, I should think myself exalted beyond } ‘Rejected ?” cried Lou, in dismay. 
comparison to become his wife. You may think ; “Yes, rejected,” repeated Blanche. 

me unmaidenly bold for expressing myself so 3 And all on account of that John Smith? |; 
unreservedly, but I am sure that you are only ; it possible that you would refuse an Arabesque 
attempting to discover the strength of my attach- } for a poor, unknown artist. Are you really in 
ment for your friend.” ‘ earnest ?” 


5 
s 


You can judge for yourself of my ort, “Tam, Lou; but, indeed, I wish you would 





when I have concluded,” said he, in a low voice. } not speak of Mr. Smith as you do. A feeling 
“You may imagine that I am endeavoring to} of kindness, at least, toward him, is due the 
fathom your heart for the sake of another, but} affection you feel for me. He is my lover, and 
you were never more mistaken. Blanche, I do} I hope you will allow that knowledge to restrain 
love you, and never, until I met with you, had} that ‘unruly member,’ which you persist in 
my spirit acknowledged an influence like that ; using so proyokingly.” 
which you have exerted. I do not wish to draw : ‘Well, I suppose I oughtn’t to say anything 
comparisons, but you know my father’s family; } derogatory, for, of course, you are no more 
you know that I have wealth, and, moreover, } able to resist Ais fascinations than the timid 
you have seen the home which I would fain bird is those of the cat. One thing more I must 
haye you share. Give me your answer.” ’ say: John Smith shall be supplanted, and you, 
‘*T perceive that you are not acquainted with {as Mrs, Morgan Arabesque, shall be my neigh- 
me, Mr. Avabesque,” she exclaimed, with indig- } bor and the leader of the ton.” 
nation, “‘or you would not presume to address} ‘‘Time proves all things,” Blanche responded, 
me thus. Do you imagine, for an instant, that § ‘and I'll wager my bracelet that Mrs. Fraak 
gold can win a heart which love has wooed?” Sutherland wiil yet bee proud of an invitation to 
“Have you then thought of me in no light; Mrs. John Smith’s. 
whatever?” Morgan did not visit Blanche again until the 
She hesitated, but he urged her to proceed. 3 ; evening before her departure, and tken she was 
“‘Candor compels me,” she said, after a mo- $so surrounded by company, that it was quite 
ment, ‘to say that I have never been sufficiently ; late before he could speak a few words in pri- 
interested in you to form an opinion, save that } ; vate. 
you are agreeable and intelligent. One image | ‘“‘Blanche,” he whispered, ‘‘come with me 
so entirely fills my heart, that every other is} into the library; I must see you alone.” 
banished from its precincts. I have been pleased } $ Instinctively she shrank from another inter- 
with the attention you have shown me, and while } view, and he, observing her reluctance, added, 
I admit that I have been irresistibly attracted: ‘It is of my friend, John Smith, I wish to 
toward you, I also acknowledge that the memory speak. I shall not farther urge my own suit.” 
of the past has been sufficiently powerful todraw;} She blushed from having misconstrued his 
me from the present. But let us return to the} intention, and rising, they moved into the st 
drawing-room, Mr. Arabesque; I fear that we : joining apartment. He drew a letter from bis 
shall be missed.” bosom, and, having presented it, crossed the 
‘And must this conversation never be re-$ room and examined one of the marble statues 
sumed?” i it contained. With trembling hands she broke 
‘“‘Never,” she answered, with emphasis. ‘It ‘ the seal of the missive, and read the few lines, 
is painful in the extreme to me, and possibly is } which were these: 
to you. We would be happier had we never met.” ; / 
“TI do not think I would, Blanche; and I shall ; “My Darina Brancuzr—By the feelings 
ever, be grateful to you for having inspired this ‘which animated my own bosom, I knew that 
attachment.” 3 you were true to the allegiance you vowed to me 
‘*Why do you look so sad, Blanche?” ex- three years ago. This belief has been recently 


claimed Lou, the next morning. ‘Has Mr. } substantiated, for, unknown to you, I was 4 wit- 


Arabesque supplanted John Smith, and do you; ; ness to the scene which transpired, and a listen 


dread making the announcement?” ‘to every word you uttered to Morgan Arabesque, 
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this night one week ago. His wealth has failed ; 
to gain him an entrance into that heart, which 3 
I, poor and unnoticed, have won. He is the } 
bearer of this and of my miniature. You loved : 
me when I presented the bracelet, which I have 
since seen you wear, and let not a sight of my } 
countenance, changed by years, cause your de- 3 
yotion to waver now. Two months hence [3 
shall claim the hand you long since promised; 
do not hesitate, for if to consult your every 
wish, to love you as deeply as the heart of man } 
is capable of loving, and to strive earnestly for} 
your enjoyment, can make you happy, then will} 
you be so in its fullest sense. Answer me to- 
night; for I anxiously await my fate. 
Joun Siru.” 


Morgan came to her side and remarked, 

“Miss Lesterfield, now that you have read his } 
letter, will you see his miniature?” 

He placed it in her hand, but she could 
searcely hold it, she was so much excited. He} 
took it from her, and, crossing the room, stood ; 
beneath the chandelier, and motioned her to} 
his side. She again received it; opened the 
jeweled case, and saw the features it contained. } 
She raised her head; darted an expressive glance 
into Morgan’s face, and her eyes were filled with $ 
tears. His arm encircled her; her head rested 
upon his bosom, while he said roguishly, 

“My wish is fulfilled; I have supplanted John 
Smith.” 

“But why did you deceive me, Morgan?” 

“T did not intend to deceive you, Blanche, : 
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’ the dream I had, awhile ago,” 


yawn. ‘I’m not very sleepy, so I suppose I'll 
have to listen.” 

“Well, John Smith 

Lou’s eyes closed languidly, and her breathing 
assured Blanche that she was again asleep. 

“Lou!” she cried, ‘why do you not listen? 
What is the matter with you?” 

‘““Why, I feel as though I had been taking a 
narcotic. Oh! I remember now. You were 
speaking of John Smith, and that always has 
the effect of opium. But I can remain awake, 
if you'll hasten.” 

‘Well, sit up, and let me tell you all about 

It seems almost like a dream.” 

“Tt cannot possibly be more strange than 
said Lou, now 
thoroughly aroused. ‘I dreamed that John 
Smith and Morgan Arabesque were one and 
the same, and that when you discovered it, you 
were so strong in your determination to become 
Mrs. Smith, that Morgan was obliged to have 
his name changed by the legislature, before you 
would marry him.” 

“Why, Lou! did you really dream that?” she 
asked, her eyes distending with surprise. 

“Certainly, child. But how much of my 
dream is realized?” 

‘“‘Not very much, I assure you. However, 
Morgan and John Smith are really the same: 


” 


it. 


’ but I am not more proud of the name he now 
’ bears, than I was of the one he assumed three 


years ago.” 
“You are right in entertaining such senti- 
ments, my dear Blanche; for it is not the name, 


but becoming weary of the hypocrisy of fashion- } but the virtues, which ennoble the man. If you 
ible life, I went into the country, not thinking } remember the jests in which I have indulged, 
that in its retirement I should meet with one so $ you will think me inconsistent; but my first 


lovely as yourself. I assumed another name} 
merely because my father had acquaintances in : 
tlmost every section, and I did not wish to be ; 
the recipient of the attention which would na- ; 
turally be paid to me from being his son. Then } 
vhen I met you here in Boston, and knew that ; 
you did not recognize me, I determined to fathom 3 
yourheart. But, Blanche, will you grant the re- } 
quest which, as John Smith, I made of you? Will: 
you become my wife at the time I have chosen?” 

Her uplifted glance was her ‘only reply, but 
that was sufficient. 

All of the guests had departed when Morgan 
ook his leave. Blanche hastened up stairs, 
found that Lou had retired and was apparently 


asleep. 
she exclaimed, gently shaking her; 


wee 
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“Lon ” 
’ 


“are you asleep? I have something to tell you. 
Will you listen?” 


“Why—cer-tain-ly,” she answered, with a: 
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glimpse of the features you thought to be John 
Smith’s, convinced me that the name was as- 
sumed, for I recognized Morgan immediately. 
My earnest asseverations that he should be 
supplanted, were uttered with a knowledge of 
this fact. But when are you to be married?” 

“In two months, if we can gain papa’s con- 
sent, which I do not doubt. So, Lou, the pro- 
gramme will be reversed, and you will wait 
upon me, instead of I upon you. Our arrange- 
ments are not yet definite; but, of course, we 
will return to the city, and will attend your 
wedding, provided you honor the quondam Mr. 
Smith and lady with an invitation.” 

“Poor John Smith!” sighed Lou, as she 
turned upon her pillow. 


“Oh! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade, 
Where pencil and palette uphonored are laid: 

Blue, yellow, and green were the pictures he drew, 
But re’er to the model was one of them true!” 


she added, as the lids closed over her eyes. 
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A low, musical laugh escaped Blanche’s ae z rounded arms, and amidst the golden ring 
as Lou uttered her impromptu parody; but all § § which shaded so sweetly the beaming count. 
else was soon forgotten in her thoughts of nance. As she turned from the mirror, Morga, 
entered, radiant with happiness, and Lou, Clasp- 
ing Blanche’s hand, approached him, saying, 

*¢ Allow me to introduce Mrs. John Smith.” 

‘Mrs. Arabesque, if you please,” he returned, 
with a smile. 

An hour later, and Morgan Arabesque and 


Morgan. 

The weeks sped away until two months were 
counted, and the moon rose bright and beautiful 
upon the evening of Blanche Lesterfield’s bridal. 
During the day Glenwood had been all excite- 
ment, and Lou, like a restless bird, had been 
flitting from one apartment into another, seeing : Blanche Lesterfield were united for life. 
that nothing was left undone which wealth and A month after, Lou, too, was married, 
taste could accomplish. But now all the arrange- $ The two friends continue to live in the closest 
ments were complete, and Blanche stood attired i intimacy. Often, however, Lou reproaches 
in her bridal robes. A dress of exquisite lace ; Blanche for having allowed her old lover to 
fell in fleecy folds around the slender form; g § be supplanted, and even to this day persists ia 
pearls gleamed upon the snowy neck and $ addressing her as Mrs. Joun Satu. 
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UNDER THE APPLE-TREES. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


Yet none the less that now it sleeps, 
The vital principle, next Spring, 

Will crown with violets all the steeps, 
And flush the trees with blossoming. 


Unpver the cold, bare apple-trees, 
That stiffen in the Winter rain, 

I wonder, in such days as these, 
How they can ever bloom again. 


Thus there are times, oh! pitying God! 
When, shivering in care’s bitter breeae, 
Life seems as barren as the sod— 
And naked as the apple-trees! 


Where, in these boughs so dark and dull, 
So shaken by the tempest’s strife— 

Where sleeps the wondrous principle, 
The mystery that we call life? 


Day after day of frost and rime, 
Long, long and wearily we wait; 
Yet none the less, in God’s own time, 
His goodness He will vindicate. 


How would our hearts with awe stand still, 
Should it leap forth with sudden spring, 

And, in one hour, these bare twigs fill 
With heaps of rosy blossoming! 


No less for Winter, Spring will bloom; 
No less, that long He tarrieth, 

Brightness shall be evoked from gloom, 
Beauty from dust, and life from death! 


How lifeless seems the frozen sod, 
Which the cold rain incessant wets! 

What, if, to-night, the breath of God 
Should cover it with violets! 
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LOVE’S FLEETING DREAM IS O’ER. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


I bow no more at beauty’s shrine, 
For me all charms are vain; 

The heart that truly, fondly loves, 
Can never love again. 

The witching smile, the form of grace 
I pass unheeded by; 

For in the quiet of the tomb— 
With thee—my hopes do lie. 


Life now, to me, hath not one joy, 
Since thou hast ceased to be; 

The grave hath closed between our loves; 
And what remains for me, 

But in my heart to cherish fast 


A1as! alas! my fleeting dream 
Of hope and love is o’er, 

And never can the hand of time 
Its visions bright restore! 

But though all links are sunder’d now, 
That bound my soul to thine, 

Yet shall my broken heart e’er be 
Thy memory’s mournful shrine, 


My sorrow, pain, and anguish seeks 
No unfrequented spot; 

For every scene a desert is 
Where thou, loved one, art not. 

And if sweet Naturo smiles ia glee, 
And all is bright and fair: The memories of past years, 

I commune with my stricken heart, And give to thee, beside thy grave, 
And feel thou art not there. ‘ The offering of my tears? 
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DR. BOLTWOOD’S OFFER. 
BY CAROLINE 8. WHITMARSH. 


CHAPTER I. $ laid her little hand on the arm of the rough, 
“Goop-MoRNING, father!” ; young giant beside her, ‘‘isn’t it wonderful that 
Old Mr. Luyster kept on reading his news- a few lines and curves like these can fill us 

paper, and made no reply. : with such unspeakable delight ?—can give such 

“] said, ‘Good-morning.’ ” > satisfaction and suggestion, and put a new heart 

“Well, you haven’t been out of town, I sup-} in us, and lift up all our being as if with im- 
pose, since yesterday ?” ; mortal wings? This is so unlike the pictures in 

“Indeed I have,” laughed Lettie, never at loss ; uncle William’s parlor, with their heavy gilded 
for a good-natured evasion, ‘I have traveled : frames, and their nice fitting into the panels; 
into the land of sleep and dreams.” $ they are only stylish furniture.” 

“Sleep and dreams!” contemptuously. $ And this?” 

So Lettie wandered into the adjoining parlor,} ‘You know very well,” and, turning her face 
divided from this by folding-doors, and paused ’ toward him, Lettie saw how Sam was watching 
before a large engraving of Raphael's ‘‘Trans- ¢ her with his deep eyes. ‘It is beauty, teaching, 
figuration.” Raphael might have painted her, $ inspiration, courage, faith, everything super- 
as she stood with hands folded in awe, and face 8 human and divine!” 
uglow with pleasure; a creature made of flame$ ‘Then you are glad to be home?” 
snd flowers, full of gentleness and purity, fullof} ‘Ye—es.” 
spirit and courage. “Cordial, upon my word 

Heavy hands fell at length on Lettie’s shoul- ‘“‘Perhaps I am a little homesick, but it will 
ders, and an unexpected salute brought.the color 3 pass. Don’t laugh: and I may own that at uncle's 
to her cheeks. ‘‘A penny for your thoughts, ; they are very polite, and very gracious and ten- 


Let.” $ der to each other, and to me; I miss already, 
s 


“Is it you, cousin Sam? Good-morning!” ; here, those gentle amenities of every day life.” 

“That is not telling your thought.” $ ‘You are weak, Lettie.” 

“Beg your pardon—it is; I ‘thought’ you “Am I, sir doctor? and yet I left uncle’s 
vere civil;” but her smiling eyes softened the $ home and came hither voluntarily, and against 
while as she added, “Does no one in this house ; their wishes, as you know.” 
tty good-morning ?” “You couldn’t have expected to find court 

“Ne'er an one. It isn’t our way. Cannot we $ etiquette in this house.” 
take for granted that we have each other’s good ‘‘No, cousin, but I knew you led earnest, 
Wishes?” S useful lives. I was heartily tired of being a 

“Oh! but it’s a pleasure to begin the day with 3 fine lady, and preferred coming home to help 
‘mile and a civil word: do not you think so?” : lighten the cares of my nearer kindred.” 

“Too much humbug of that kind, Let. We s *‘ And teach them etiquette, I suppose?” 
must show our friendship by deeds not words;” ; “Teach them to let the light shine which is 
and Dr. Boltwood looked at the engraving with in their good hearts: I would gladly do this. 
quiet satisfaction. ‘What were you thinking ; How can 1?” 
of 80 intently when I came in?” $ Don’t ask me. I have no faith in making- 

“The divineness of this picture. I had alto- : broad one’s phylacteries.” 
gether forgotten that it was only a bit of paper,: ‘*You would have, could you guess how the 
and dreamed I was looking through a ‘window 3 want of these phylacteries of kindness strikes a. 
in the wall’ which opened out toward heaven.” stranger.” 
= laughed derisively, but with pleasure in “For instance?” 


SS. 


0 
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Pia the engraving was his, and had been § ‘When I reached Boston, yesterday, at dark,. 
aa and hung in secret anticipation of Let-$and stepped out into the great chill, smoky 

return. He did not, however, confess to; station, I felt it was almost rudeness that no. 
ess. It was not his way. S one had come to meet me.” 


hag Sam!” and ghe did not know that she: “You are weak, Lettie; or do you need 
OL, XXXIX.— 21 319 
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valerian? Pray, did not the cabman find Tre- 
mont street easily enough?” 
«Yes; but that wasn’t finding me a cordial wel- 
come after I had been absent sixteen months.” 
‘And then how you must have been disgusted 
to find no Wilton carpets, oil paintings, damask 
sofas, and nicknacks generally—poor little Let- ; 
tie!” 
“You provoke me to own that I was disap- 
pointed; you remember uncle’s house, now look 
about this room!” And still Ben went on eating. 
«I thought you disliked finery.” ‘‘Benjamin! aren’t you ashamed? Pass your 
“Hush! father will hear! I like good taste } sister the bread.” 
and an air of comfort. See those six vaseson{ This command from the mother sent the bread 
the mantle-shelf, three even pairs; then that} plate toward Lettie’s side of the table, with 
-old colored engraving of Jacob and his Chil- } shove that upset pepper-box and salt, and well- 
dren, it never looked so yellow before; and} nigh upset Lettie’s equanimity. ‘Better a dip- 
that dolorous Art-Union picture of Signing the {ner of herbs,’ she thought, in bitterness of 
Death-Warrant; and that closed window-blind, : spirit; “I forgot they were such young heathens; 
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‘Won't you hand me the salt?” said Ben, the 
eldest boy—the first word he had deigned tp 
address to his sister. 

“Certainly, Benny; and will you hand m 
the bread, please?’ 

‘‘No bread please here!” And Benny went 
on eating. 

‘Well, brother, piease hand me the bread, 
then.” 

“I’m no more your well brother than Nedis,” 





-all cobwebby in the corner; and these plants, 
‘that look as if they had frozen once a week, all 
winter long.” 


but I can bear it, and, perhaps, tame them.” 
3 Wholly unconscious of what was occurring, 


Sor too accustomed to such scenes for giving 
s 


“The arbutalon doesn’t.” $them a thought, the young doctor looked, by 
“You know among all flowers, I dislike arbu- chance, toward his cousin. 
talons worst. Look at it, so tall the head bends} “Why, Lettie, you are eating no breakfast. 
against the ceiling; a spindling maple-tree hung : What’s the matter?—homesick?” His words 
with bits of beefsteak.” were daggers; and, reader, though yon be 
Sam laughed. ‘Give your mother that de- 3 formed of leas gentle stuff, do not call Lettie 
scription: the arbutalon is her pride and joy.” $ weak. ‘Is there anything this way that youl 
“So much the worse for me since I must hide } like?” 
my disgust. Now keep my counsel, Sam, for; ‘Yes, thank you; the buckwheat cakes.” 
I’ve only confessed because you are not one of N “There are no cakes here, there’s only one.” 
the family, and are not responsible for these } The family spell was upon him; but he lifted the 


rthings I mean to change.” 
“There it is, fashionable hypocrisy and po- 
liteness! But come, Let, breakfast is ready.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Wrrn an unnecessary rattling of chairs an 
dishes, as it seemed to Lettie, the family seate 
themselves at table. It was a bountiful repast, 
but the table-cloth was not smooth; the dishes 
‘were set awry; the silver needed polishing. 
Each one helped himself with little regard to 
his neighbor: and she missed the attentive 
~waiter at her uncle’s table. 

There were Ben, Ned, and Freddy, eating as 
for a wager; there was Sallie, the younger, who 
pouted because she had no appetite, and Mary, 
the elder sister, and heiress, who sat next 
cousin Sam, and upon whom cousin Sam smiled, 
with a design, the family thought. There was 
prpa, a little petulant that his meat had cooled 
while he carved for the rest; and Mrs. Luyster, 
pale and anxious, pouring coffee, hushing dis- 
putes, and apologizing. 


d 
d 


; plate, and Lettie responded, smiling, 
“<T meant the two halves of this one.” 
‘‘Have some water?” asked a voice at Lettie's 


‘Thank you.” 
The three boys dropped their knives and 
laughed outright. 
“It’s Kate.” 
’ «I knowit. Why should not Kate be thanked 
‘ as well as my brother Ben?” 
“T don't want your thanks.” 
“Ben! hold your tongue!” from paps 
$ Really, Lettie, the boys do not usually be 
: have in this manner,” said Mrs. Luyster; but it 
was not many moments ere she was moved t8 
apologize again. 
And so the breakfast 
And this was home. 


began and proceeded. 


CHAPTER III. 
Lerrre Loyster was not a girl to sit down an 
pine over the inevitable, nor submit to others 
$ sways,” when she knew they were wring 
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Breakfast over, she assumed her mother’s usual ; 
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Lettie did not blame the dog, but said meekly, 


task of washing the cups, and, bribing Freddy : as she replaced thé engraving, 


to go to the apothecary’s for some silver-soap, ; 


‘IT only supposed you’d like a variety; and 


scoured and polished till the spoons and forks } then it would please Sam.” 


$ 


shone resplendently. ’ “I wonder if he would recognize the like- 

“What are you doing, Letitia?” her father ; ness?” So Mary yielded, and Jacob never hung 
asked, as he bustled through the room. ‘‘What’s } upon the Luyster’s walls again; and, to the 
that? Some kind of poisonous acid in it, I'll} heiress’ delight, aunt Merry’s dog barked at 
be bound! And have not you sense enough ’ Peter, the next time he came, just as violently 


to know it must wear out silver to scrub it} as he had at the patriarch. 


often?” 

“| wonder if it wears out one’s temper, or 
only toughens it, to live with angels so disguised 
as you?” was Lettie’s wicked thought as she 
rubbed on. 

Then the parlor blind was dusted and opened, 
not soon to close again; and four of the six 
vases were taken away from the mantle, and, to 
lettie’s wonder, her mother said, 

“I have not forgotten how you dislike arbu- 
talons; this shall be moved to-morrow to the 
upper hall.” 

“Let us have it moved now!” And Lettie $ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
**An! cousin Sam!”’ said Lettie, as at noon 


the young physician bustled hurriedly through 
the hall, and threw open the parlor door. 


‘‘You here, Lettie? Is dinner ready?” 

**T don’t know, I am sure.” 

‘‘Mary would know.” 

“Then I should think you would ask her.” 
‘“‘What’s the matter? You are very cross— 


homesick still?” 


“No, Sam; only a little tired.” 


flew to the kitchen for Kate. ‘‘And take all § “Tired! You should have driven twenty 
the others, Kate, while you are about it.” So § miles, stopped at a dozen or two of houses, 
the withered herbs went. $ puzzled out means to soothe a full score of 

“Oh! but Jacob and his Children!”” That be- ¢ whimsical women.” 
longed to Mary, the heiress, and had hung here : ** And one cross one!” 
for time immemorial. A bright thought struck ‘I shall take her in hand next. 
lettie. Repairing to a room which the sisters : dear pet tired with?” 
occupied together, she drew from behind her: ‘Why, Dr. Boltwood, is the word dear in your 
trunk a large portfolio. vocabulary ?” 

“What in the world is that?” asked sister Lettie was thoroughly amused. 

Mary. “For purposes of ridicule!” But that dee 

“A collection of engravings which uncle gave ? look came for a second in his eyes. ; 
me. We will look them over, some time. There § ‘Please your majesty, I have been reform- 
is one of Peter the Great, that is ever so much $ ing these parlors from barbarism into semi- 
like cousin Sam.” : civilization. Raphael deserved better surround- 

“Let us look them over now.” And as Lettie $ ings.” 
unfastened the strap, Mary glanced in her face} Those last words checked the sneer which 
& little nervously. Why should she notice re- s rose to his lips. Ah! cousin Sam, with your 
mablances to cousin Sam? great mace of argument and dogmatism, beware 

‘It is his living image. It might have been } of Lettie’s sharp-edged scimitar of tact! 
~ for him!” the heiress exclaimed, in de- § “It is lighter here. Where are the mantle 

vases gone?” 

“You are welcome to the engraving, if you: ‘I put four in the other parlor. I do not like 
care for it enough to buy a frame.” ; to see all the ornaments of the house crowded 
Ah! wicked Lettie! to work upon her weak- $ into one room, and the rest bare; as if it were 
men! merely for display and not enjoyment.” 

“They cost so much, sister. You remember “You are right, Lettie!” in a tone as if 
so eta dollars for the frame to Jacob and$he kept the seal of the books of right and 

. wrong. 
— apt that for awhile, and place She followed up her advantage quickly. 
stead. $ What beautiful shapes those antique vases 


What is the 
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—e Jacob! Why, only last week aunt ; have! I am charmed with them. Where were 
on sidieg barked at that picture, it was so} they purchased, I wonder?” 
life. “At the Crystal Palace, in New York. J 
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admire them, though Mary differs. She says ; CHAPTER V. 

they are too much like red flower-pots.” Lerrtn’s labors had their compensation, Py. 
«Only in the texture, and finer at that. But ; tial if not full success, and faint if not cordigl 

are they yours, cousin Sam?—then I am so ; sympathy, cheered her heart every day. Pap 

gind!” : liked to read his papers before the bright wood 
The doctor was taken by surprise, confused, : fire, and cousin Sam to sit there when he hurried 

and yet aroused to opposition. Had this little, } home, tired and cold, at night. Mrs. Luyster, 

penniless cousin flown to the conclusion that} every morning, rejoiced in the shining silver, 

she conld appropriate him—Dr. Boltwood— : and sister Mary in the more decorous deport. 





with twenty thousand dollars left by his grand- } ment of the boys, among whom Lettie had be | 


mother, and, and—— ’ come a favorite. Now and then a “Thank you,” 
‘‘Because you are good-natured, and will let S or “Good-morning,” might be heard in the 
me try an experiment with them.” 3 house, but spoken as if with shame, and ai. 
“Yes, I don’t care.” How tumbled down 3 dressed only to herself. 
his castle in the air! : But there were better compensations tha 
“TI will sketch them all over with antique N these mere surface changes of her own working. 
devices, with eagle-headed gods, and wreaths : There were the large and constantly replenished 
of lotus, and fill the spaces with ivory-black. : library, the earnest plans for benevolence or 
You'll think your vases have stood in the; improvement, the visits of sensible men ani 
palaces of Pharaoh, and will thank me on your } women, the table strewn daily with papers ani 
knees. But, since you are so kind, I will go} magazines, the newest and the best, and nov 
and hurry Kate about the dinner.” 3 that Lettie had come, with prints, photographs, 
Somehow the room appeared colder to Dr. {and natural curiosities. All these she had 
Boltwood as Lettie vanished. He drew near? missed and bewailed amid the satin and rose 
the hearth, where a bountiful wood fire blazed. 3 wood splendors of her uncle’s mansion. 
Who kindled it, he wondered. There had been? And still, still Lettie was a rose among net- 
no wood fires since Lettie went hence, a year ; tles; and of all who should discern the fact, Dr. 
and a half ago. He looked about the expen-: Boltwood was the man, and half-resolved to 
sively, but stiffly furnished room. Each object ‘ rescue her. 
seemed to have lost a little of its weight, and: Yet it had so long been understood that the 
gained a curve or two, and a home-like glow. : estates, which Mary and himself had inherited 
He wished the heiress were more like this little ; from their grandmother, should remain unéi- 
Lettie. ° vided, wouldn’t it answer as well to wed the 
‘There, I have caught you, old gentleman!” < heiress, and invite Lettie to their home? 
said a voice. ‘I’ve watched, while you sat en- : And yet again, had not Lettie a will of her 
tranced, and I could see in your eyes, mouth, ‘ own, and charms of her own? She might marry 
forehead, in your very whiskers, that you were } some one else—the little mischief! he half-be 
charmed with all my improvements.” ; lieved himself in love with her! 
“Charmed! But how she desires to please} So Lettie came and dusted the mantle-shelf, 
me!” thought Dr. Boltwood. $and then took the New York Tribune and s 
“Confess now. Doesn't the room look } easy-chair. 
better?” $ «How many times have you dusted that shelf 
“Did I deny it?” 3 to-day, Let?” 
‘As fully as you could without speaking an : «Six or eight,” quietly. 
untruth.” $ “Why don’t you fret at your father and me 
“The room looks very well, you little goose; } for stirring the brands so often? You're 2 good: 
yes, looks better, a great deal better, than ever 3 natured little thing!” 
before. But don’t expect me to lavish compli-; ‘Am I? We ought to be good-natured: that's 
ments, Lettie; for it is not my way.” no great virtue. Have you read this speech of 
“Thanks for your gracious concession; and }———? Why, how you are looking at me!” 
there is the dinner-bell. Let us go.” : «I’ve a great mind——” 
“Go first.” 2 Lettie saw a blow was to be parried. 
“I'd rather not. You put your arm about “It is a good mind, maybe; but do you think 
me, yesterday, as I went ‘first;’ and I don’t like 3 it so very ‘great?’” 
men’s arms around my waist, thank you!”’ 3 «Phen I have a good mind to ask you to come 
The most puzzling “‘case” on your list, to- 3 and dust the mantle-shelves in my home and be 
day—isn’t she, Dr. Boltwood? porto with me, charm me ‘out of barbarism 
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into semi-civilization,’ and make everything: ‘Ah, let him stay! Shag is a good friend of 

sboat us glow and shine with your sorcery, ; mine.” 

cousin Let, and——” ; “Stay, Shag—I envy you!” 

«Qh! do stop to take breath!” she exclaimed, 3 “You needn’t, cousin. I love you a thousand 
with impatient pity. ‘You are not in earnest,” ; times better than all the dogs that ever barked; 
snd, looking in his eyes, ‘I would not be, cousin 3 only there are varieties in love; and if you were 
Sem.” $ the last man on earth——”’ 

“Why not? But I will, and I am. I don’t } “Nonsense! I beg your pardon, Lettie, but 
care for Mary’s twenty thousand dollars.” I believe you are enamored of Mr. Cuyler.” . 

“Care a little for her heart, for her long- “Yes—I am.” 
cherished expectations.” “You are not. He is old, odd, cross, and has 

“Long-cherished nonsense! You cannot buy 3 seven children.” 
love—I do not love her—and I love you dearly.: ‘‘And an establishment, and will die soon, 
Now what should be the result?” and——” 

“That I am heartily sorry. I am not of : “I do not think we should jest on serious 
Mary’s opinion, and disapprove of the marriage $ subjects.” ’ 
of cousins.” “No; nor provoke our cousins to such sin. 

“Oh! if that’s all!” Do, Sam, be your sober, sensible self once more. 

“Tt isn’t.” $I used to enjoy you and be proud of you, and 

“Well?” $delight in thinking of you as my brother. 

“] don’t love you.” There’s the door-bell!” 

“Why do you not love me?” and he stood} ‘Why do you start so nervously?” 
before her, “Peter the Great,” in his strength: ‘I don’t know. There is something myste- 
and beauty. S rious about door-bells: there’s a string in our 

“Because I’d rather have you for my cousin— $ hearts that vibrates to them at times.” 
because I never thought of loving you—because ; Sam would have contradicted her and sneered, 
you are rough as a burr-thistle and cannot learn * had not certain strings of his own heart vibrated 
‘my way.’” at Lettie’s ringing at the door. 

“You will teach me your way.” “TI am sure it is a guest I shall be glad to 

“Teach a hawk to coo like a dove?” see.” 

“Yes, you can do even that; and you willbe; ‘And I as sure you are wrong. Dr. Perry 
ny wife, Lettie Luyster.” ; agreed to call for me at this hour, to consult 

As Dr. Boltwood left the room, Lettie stirred } regarding ———” 
the brands mechanically—dusted the mantle; 3 A stranger was ushered into the room, and 
and then sank back in her easy-chair, covered ’ the quick color came to Lettie’s cheeks. Away 
her face, and cried. 3 flew Shag: and Dr. Boltwood rubbed his eyes, 
; to be sure it was Lettie clasped in the stranger’s 

¢ arms. 
CHAPTER VI. 3 “ Affectionate, upon my word!” he ejaculated. 

As weeks passed on, Lettie’s prospects be- § ‘Forgive us, cousin Sam; and let me intro- 
came more troubled. Her best ally was now a ; duce you to Mr. Hartley, my uncle’s ward, 
harassing foe. Mary was jealous and unhappy. } and 4 
The fire had gone out on the parlor hearth. ¢ And?” repeated Sam, anxiously, as he 

Most annoying of all was Sam’s pertinacity. ? bowed to the stranger. 

a oma 80 gentle could be firm—that a | “And one who anticipates the honor of being 
odie <p thal his fortune, ben ¥ aad cousin. Will you — hands and con- 
He ‘adie is love, was past be ief. i gretulate me, Dr. Boltwood? : 

wine ill she was angry—he besieged ; “From my soul! But, Lettie, you should 
by ~ <cheniod and gifts till she wounded him } have told me;” and Peter the Great left the 

, s—he prophesied and threatened till, room. 

‘cae reason, Lettie was alarmed. And I do not know what they said thereafter, 
iis Is repo of events, she was one day } nor why Shag was left on the door-mat; nor 
me - «i ir. Boltwood seated himself beside ; why, when Lettie invited the stranger to the 
prin m= moved sufficiently to make room for $ tea-table, the boys thought her cheeks so red; 
pay § Newfoundland dog on the sofa between } nor why, for all Sam stayed away so long that 

‘i Get night, the stranger and Lettie were still by the 

away, Shag,” said Sam, impatiently. } parlor fire when he returned. . 
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He was passing up stairs, when a voice; ‘Dear, generous soul! What were they?” 
arrested him: ‘‘We have waited purposely to “See how she wheedles one, Mr, Hartley, 
keep up a fire for you, cousin Sam; and we ; She has tamed me as they doa young lion. By 
wish to consult you regarding our plans. I; were not you the ward who saved my unck 
have been telling Mr. Hartley how much I de- ; from failure, the panic year, by placing you 
pend upon your judgment.” fortune at his disposal?” 

“Very probably!” But he suffered Lettie to “Let us forget by-gones,” said Hartley, 
lead him back to the parior by that small hand, } laughing. ‘‘Your uncle had been more thang 
which he fancied could lead him through life; { father to me.” 
and from whose gentle sway he would, in six} ‘And were not you the young lawyer who 
months, have broken loose. For after twenty- } won that famous railroad case, a year ago?” 
five, a man’s nature does not often begin to re- : “Just before I went abroad? I suppose », 
fine; if rude at twenty, he is at forty boorish; } It was a piece of very good luck.” 
at sixty, tyrannical; and at eighty, life by his ‘“‘Lettie, you are a fortunate girl; but there 
side will be no heaven. is not a man on this round earth worthy of her, 

And yet there is always a certain sweetness ; Mr. Hartley!” 
along with strength, the sweet nut inside of the 3 «Don’t I know it?” 
chestnut-burr. When Lettie asked Dr. Bolt-; ‘‘Let us be married on the same day, I tp 
wood’s forgiveness for having deceived him, he ; Mary, and——” 
confessed he had no right to her secrets; and: ‘Oh! by all means,” said Lettie. 
that his had been all the treachery in forsaking; ‘Only do not wait too long!” said Mr. Hart- 
her sister. $ ley. 

“And now let me make acquaintance with} ‘So this explains her refusal of my offer!” 
this new cousin. Had you been more confiding, ; mused Dr. Boltwood, as Lettie accompanied her 
Lettie, I might have entertained you with cer- } lover to the door. 
tain good deeds of his.” ’ 
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THE SNOW. 
BY SARAH E. JUDSON. 


O’zr the woodland and the town 
Fast the snow is settling down; 
O’er the graves, beneath the hill, 
It is floating white and still. 


Settling in the valley lone, 

Round that cold grave, and that white stone, 
There, through all the Summer hours, 
Bloomed and faded sweet, wild flowers. 


There is one who’s sleeping there, 
She was young and very fair; 
But they laid her long ago 

In that grave beneath the snow. 


The Autumn leaves fell o’er that grave 
In many a gold and crimson wave. 
Now lightly drift, oh! spotless snow! 
O’er the quiet dust below. 

Mourn we for her, that she lies 

With folded hands and fast closed eyes— 
Oh!. a mournful watch we keep, 

When the darkness groweth deep, 


Gently throw thy mantle cold 

O’er the damp and heavy mould, 

Till the young Spring violets wake, 

And leaves in the Summer breezes shake. 
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HOPELESS. 
BY MIRIAM CLYDE. 


I rest that all the flowers of life From out their dreary, blackened depths, 
Have faded in my grasp— And so I loose my hold, 

And now but dead and dying stalks And let them moulder into dust— 
My weary fingers clasp. Their little story told. 


I raise them to my quivering lips, While I go on to tread a path 
I press them to my heart— By fruits and flowers unblest, 
But oh! no freshness there I find, With ceaseless, aching sense of pain 
No dewy perfumes start That will not let me rest. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mapet Toone sat crying in her room; We who have lived past several such tem- 
moaning and sobbing so piteously, that had} pests—not that we are old, either of us, dear 
any person been there to see, he must have} reader, heaven forbid! but then we have lived 
had a very stony heart indeed, if he could $ long enough to learn that the clouds will break 
have refused to essay every means of conso- ; away at last, the sun come out again, and in 
lation possible to offer. $time the whole world go on just as well as it 

But the was all alone in her sorrow, unless : did before. : . 
the mocking-bird in the balcony could have; It is a miserable truth, but it is one never- 
been counted a companion—a very unsympa-} theless, that hearts are more like bakers’ pies 
thizing one he proved at all events. The crea- * than anything in the world, gutta-percha sort 
ture had been Mabel’s pet for months, she had ; of affairs, and capable of supporting as man 
fed him with her own seskey fingers, been bitten : crosses as a pre sen tart. 44 “4 , 
by him without a murmur, done everything in$ But this is all very wrong. I really had no 
her power to make him happy; and now, in her : intention of saying disagreeable things: and I 
distress, the ungrateful little monster only piped ; promise now to confine myself wholly to Mabel 
up more vigorously than usual, and, into the ; Thorne, and the recital of her troubles and after 
bargain, amused himself by mimicking each é destiny. 
prolonged sob in the most ludicrous manner. : Mabel had a younger brother preparing for 

Mabel really felt that his ingratitude was too ? college; and about six months before the open- 
much to bear, in addition to the troubles upon $ ing of this narrative, he had been taken from 
her, and she rose with a good deal of irritation ; under the care of his old teachers, and brought 
and banished him into a dark room, the bird $ home to be finished up by a tutor. 
giving a final crow like an immense Shanghai’ Mr. Thorne, the father, had found an immense 
rooster as the door closed upon him, probably ; deal of difficulty in providing himself with a bear 
by way of showing her that he was hot con- $ leader for his cub. Half a dozen of the crea- 
quered, even if he was reduced to silence. $ tures had been tried in turn, and so unsatis- 

Mabel went back to have her cry out in soli- $ factory had their residence in the house proved, 
tude. She was a long time about it; every effort <that Mabel, in common with the rest of the 
she made to po hte herself was followed by a : family, had decided that the whole a were 
severer burst of passionate tears; and, at last, 3 an abomination in the sight of man, and of 
there was nothing for it but to lie down on the ; angels too, unless they are much more for- 
rps sung to sleep as fast as possible. : bearing than could reasonably be expected even 

owl am not laughing at the girl, she was } of seraphic natures. 
really suffering greatly, and yet I cannot help There really seemed nothing for it but to send 
smiling as I recall her afflictions. 3 Master Bob ignominiously back to school, where 

Mabel Thorne was in love—what a horrible : he was certain to get into more scrapes, and 
expression! but it is too late in the month to } commit more sins than could be settled or atoned 
hunt about for words—she was very young, she } for in a score of years. At the last moment, 
had just been separated from the man to whom : however, fate interposed, preserved scapegrace 
she had given her girlish affections and fancies, 3 Bob from ferules and birches, and put matters 
and it seemed to her now that the only thing ; to rights for a time, at least. Fate, in this case, 
left for her was to die. ; assumed the shape of a fussy old friend of Mr. 

At that phrase, or the state of feeling which } Thorne, who wrote him that he had found a 
it describes, we all begin to draw down the cor- ; tutor eligible in all respects, who would be sent 
ners of our mouths; and yet it is a painful sight ; on the very next day. 
to watch any young person bowed under the: ‘What is his name, father?” asked Bob. 
sig of ® first sorrow, and sincerely be-; ‘Walter Lathrop,” replied the paternal, re- 

g that its suffering and darkness must be ; ferring to the letter. 
oernal. 3 Mabel heard and smiled beprovicglpggech 8 
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sweet name—the last tutor had been pied She conversed with him a little during the 
Jenkins and squinted dreadfully; the one pre- serene. He sang a tolerable tenor, played the 
vious had worn blue spectacles; another took 3 guitar; and Mabel went to bed very indignay 
snuff; a fourth snufled, and so on through aSwith the three pitiless sisters who had con- 
catalogue of horrors frightful to the eyes of } demned a man like that to the profession he 


Mabel as the apparitions of Banquo’s crowned 
progeny were to Macbeth. 

“I hope he don’t squint,” she sighed, pite- 
ously. 

“So do I,” said Bob; “I hate a fellow that 
does that; spectacles are worse though, for then 
you can’t tell when the old muff has got his 
eyes on you.” 

That sentiment was instantly frowned down 
by the elders; even Mabel was condemned to 
silence while Mr. Thorne and his better half 
discussed the merits of the new tutor. 

IT see but one difficulty,” Mrs. Thorne said, 
“he is very young; only twenty-five.” 

Mabel nearly sprang out of her chair with 
delight. The others had all been rusty old 
bachelors, who dodged behind a Greek lexi- § 
con every time she approached; but a man of $ 
twenty-five—oh, delicious! 

“T am inclined to think that will prove no 
objection,” returned Mr. Thorne; while Mabel 3 
listened eagerly, pretending all the while to be ; 
greatly interested in her embroidery. ‘The 
young gentleman will have more influence from ; 
that very fact—Robert will find him a com- } 
panion.” 3 

Bob put out his lips; and forthwith began } 
devising all sorts of modes. of torture for the 3 
unfortunate creature, looking as innocent as a} 
spring chicken nevertheless. 3 

The discussion went on; so did the day, and } 
both ended at last. The next morning, a car- } 
riage drove up to the house, and Walter Lathrop 
made his appearance, having arrived by the } 
early train. : 3 

Mabel did not meet him until dinner time; 3 
but she had watched him for a full hour from } 
her chamber window, while he walked about 
the lawn with Bob, and, judging from the boy’s 
merriment, rapidly ingratiating himself into the 
good graces of his new pupil. : 

Mabel began by thinking him very unlike ; 
anything she had ever imagined in the way of 
a tutor. Before dinner time arrived, she had 
gone on to a thousand fancies not at all neces- 
sary to describe. 

He was tall and slender, really handsome, and 
there was a certain carelessness about his dress, 
so well carried off by his youth and good looks, 3 
that it had quite a picturesque effect; in time it 
would probably settle into downright slovenli- } 
ness; but Mabel did not think of that. 








was obliged to follow. 

Walter Lathrop succeeded admirably in mak. 
ing himself a favorite in the house. Before 
many weeks one would sooner have taken him 
for an intimate friend of the family, than g 
person engaged to perform a special duty, 

Mrs. Thorne liked him because he was a be 
liever in homeeopathy, and listened with sym- 
pathy to her little ailments, at which the others 
always laughed. He knew an immense deal 
about Hahnemann, understood the mystery of 
the small globules, and agreed with her like- 
wise in her peculiar theories upon a variety of 
subjects. 

Mr. Thorne was satisfied with him, because 
Bob seemed doing well in his studies; and be- 
sides, Walter played a capital game of chess— 
the womenkind had been too stupid to learn 
So the young tutor, as I said, ended before long 
by becoming a general favorite. 

There appeared no objection to his practicing 
with Mabel. Mrs. Thorne liked to hear them 
sing together; the father considered her a mere 
child still, and nobody dreamed that anything 
of consequence could come out of so innocent 
& matter, unless it might be improvement in 
Mabel’s voice. 

Two thiddle-aged heads ought to have been 
wiser, for what can be more dangerous than 
long hours over a piano-forte, the songs with 
their suggestive titles, and all the little intima- 
cies that must unavoidably spring up? But the 
thought never occurred either to the father or 
mother, and the consequence was—you know 
what, girls—just the prettiest little romance 
two young people ever encountered. 

Walter Lathrop was a man of sufficient talent 
and good acquirements. There was not. so much 
at the bottom as one might have expected from 
the showy exterior; his attainments were rather 
brilliant than solid, He was undoubtedly indo 
lent, not accustomed to deep thought upon any 
subject, and, from that very fact, as likely to 
be led into indiscretions and wrong doing 4s # 
man of worse principles, but more systematic 
habits. - 

I do not suppose he thought he was doing 
anything wrong in falling in love with Mabel 
Thorne; I do him the justice to believe that he 
did not put her sixty thousand dollars and his 
poverty into the consideration. The truth was, 
he had a weakness for falling in love—® very 
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contemptible one undoubtedly, yet exceedingly; “A darling little puss,” said Mr. Thorne. 
t let wise people say what they please. ; “So different from most girls of her age,” 
Mabel had no failing of the sort. She had § said Mrs. Thorne. 
been educated at home under the care of an ‘*Yes, indeed,” said he; ‘no nonsense there.”’ 
admirable woman, who had seen fit to die some- “No nonsense there,”’ repeated she. 
thing-less than a year before, at the very time; As the words left the lady’s lips, the couple 
yhen Mabel most needed her wisdom and ex-} reached a spot where they commanded a view 
ample; for Mrs. Thorne was so occupied with 3 of a rustic arbor, a little off from one of the 
her ailments and her hatred of allopathy, that g principal paths, and they both stood cataleptic, 
she had little thought to spend upon her daugh- } turned to statues by the sight that met their 
ter, especially as she openly laughed at Hahne- ; gaze. 
mann and despised sugar pills. Owing to the Upon a bench sat Mabel; at her feet knelt the 
fact that she was innocent of boarding-school } handsome tutor, clasping her hand in his, and 
friends and sensation novels, Mabel was not so } pouring out a flood of passion that would have 
well informed as she might have been upon a} drowned all bulwarks of prudence, which any 
variety of subjects, and she yielded herself to a } young girl could have heaped up to stem the 
pleasant dream without reflecting upon it either § tide. 
Way. A stified shriek from Mrs. Thorne—a muttered 
The time came when sighs and whispers grew } oath from the father, in spite of his church 
nore eloquent, when life changed wholly to the g standing—a cry from Mabel—utter consterna~ 
young girl: and here I am not jesting. She was } tion on the part of the young man. 
s impulsive, imaginative person, and created; The scene which followed was not pleasant, 
in her mind an ideal which she clothed in the } but it was such an one as will occasionally take 
shape of Walter Lathrop, and worshiped be- ’ place even in well-regulated households. 
lieving it to be him. It was romance with her, Before the sun set, Lathrop had left the house 
but not folly; she really loved, but although } in disgrace; Bob had tired himself out with fits 
she was ignorant of it, not so much the man : of passion, varying from the pathetic to the 
himself as the being she believed him to be. outrageous; Mr. and Mrs. Thorne sat in their 
However, putting metaphysics out of the ques- § private room, disconsolate and crest-fallen, and 
tion, she was more in earnest than was at all ; Mabel, as I described several pages back, had 
cousistent with prudence or happiness; and no } cried herself to sleep in her chamber. 
persuasions could have induced her to believe} She was awakened by the doleful groans and 
that, in ten years from that time, her whole mind shrieks of her bird, and rising, quite shocked 
vould be so changed that a union with Walter } at her own cruelty, set him out on the balcony, 
Lathrop would have made the misery of her life. ‘ again to enjoy the sunset and make a more 
I have no intention of dwelling upon that ; heartless disturbance than before. 
weason, In spite of me I should turn it into{ Nobody came near her; there she sat until 
ridicule; and as every man and woman can} the bell rang for dinner, and when a servant 
picture the records of that time from his or her } knocked to know if she would go down—her 
taperience, if he or she would tell the truth, I } father had sent—she turned away more broken- 
thall pass it over in silence. hearted than ever, and indignant that he could 
Walter Lathrop had been six months in the : think she would taste food after an ordeal such 
house before the parents dreamed that their } as she had passed through. 
daughter was in the slightest degree interested} A sleepless night and a dull morning after 
inhim. Of course the servants knew edhenhend her still more miserable. Her mother 
know everything always—but they held their } came up and tried consolation; Mr. Thorne 
sg ? ordered her down to the library, and essayed 
The disclosure was unexpected and um | opmmenda with no better effect than his wife’s 
Pleasant—it happened in this wise: } persuasions. 
One bright autumn afternoon, Mr. and Mrs.} Lathrop had gone; where, Mabel did not 
®went to walk in the garden; they were ; know. She was quite certain that no letters 
vay good friends that day; he had forgotten } from him would be allowed to reach her, that 
"8 Dusiness, and she homeeopathy. every movement would be watched, and she 
ey along the walks quite in a lover- could do nothing but give way to her wretched- 
me 34 discoursing of their children— i hess, and increase it, as people always do suf- 
dligh re pleased with Bob’s advancement, and } fering, by thinking of nothing else from morning 
ted because Mabel grew so pretty. ; till night. 
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Several weeks passed, and Mabel’s health had; more. She fancied his distress—he would jy 
suffered so much, that her parents were glad to 3 something desperate—commit suicide, perhaps! 
compromise matters, and, at least, restore their She never picked up @ newspaper without , 
own affection and kindness. shudder, expecting to find the young many 

The house was dreary enough; Mabel went } name down in the catalogue of deaths by mise. 
about like a restless ghost; she put back her ; able accident or self-destruction. The terrible 
curls and only wore the most melancholy sort } tidings never met her eye, however; his name 
of braids; she had managed to get a trouble-} did not reach her in any way. If Mr. Thorn 
some cough from much sitting at open windows } knew anything of his whereabouts, the inform. 
and incessant watching of the moon. tion was carefully concealed from Mabel. 

Mr. Thorne grew alarmed at her state. He: The winter passed on. Carnival was almost 
really believed the girl would fret herself into : over, and people were crowding as much amuse. 
consumption—something must be done, that} ment as possible into the remaining days of 
was ceriain—he was quite ready to offer every } enjoyment, before resigning themselves to the 
sort of consolation, except the one which would } sack-cloth and ashes of a penitential Lent. 
have been effectual. $ Mabel was sitting in her chamber, one mon- 

But Mabel was indifferent to every project, $ ing, weary with the fatigues of a ball, and alto- 
Tesigned to anything that might be proposed; ; gether as disconsolate as one of Miss Landon's 
she sighed at the idea of amusement, and’ heroines. The door opened unexpectedly, ani 
shuddered at the gayety of a winter in town. : Mr. Thorne entered the room, with a very sin 

“We will go South, if you like,” Mr. Thorne } gular expression upon his face—anxiety and 
said, ‘‘and spend a season at New Orleans.” {sympathy were apparent, but under all wass 

‘Whatever you please,” replied Mabel, $ certain subdued satisfaction which would bresk 
meekly. $ out in spite of his self-control. 

«Would you rather go than stay here?” ; Mabel looked up languidly, and replied to bis 

*‘Just as you think best,” she answered, with 3 inquiries after her health, rather wondering a 
the same angelic submission and sweetness. : his unusual solicitude. They conversed a little, 

Mr. Thorne was irritated beyond all en- but Mr. Thorne was so preoccupied that it struck 
durance; but it was no time for reproaches or ; her at last, and she turned toward him withs 
lectures—the girl must be humored and coaxed } nervous sort of animation. 
back to her senses. Mrs. Thorne was not a} ‘Have you letters from home?” she asked. 
very judicious assistant in an affair like that;{ ‘No; I expect to hear from your mother to 
she fretted a great deal, bothered Mabel with § morrow,” he replied. ‘I have news from the 
sugar pills and small pellets, but I am not} North, however.” 
aware that the doses helped her either in mind ; His tone was so singular that she began 4 
or body. 3 tremble with vague anxiety; she had grom 

At last it was decided that Mr. Thorne and : go irritable that the least thing excited and d+ 
Mabel should go South for the winter; Mrs. : turbed her. 

Thorne had a fancy that the climate was bad} ‘What do you mean, father?” she inquired, 
for the health, and concluded to remain at: hastily. 

home. It was just as well, for her little peeu-: Mr. Thorne went up to her and put his«r 
liarities irritated the girl in the morbid state : caressingly about her waist, while she looked 
into which she had fallen. 3 into his face, so pale and trembling, that he 

During the journey, and after their arrival at } pitied her. 

New Orleans, Mr. Thorne did his best to amuse ; “T have heard something that you ought ” 
and rouse her, but his efforts succeeded very } know,” he said, slowly; “you will bear be 
slowly. They had a large circle of friends in : from me; but, Mabel, dear, be a sensible git) 
the gay city, and Mabel went out a great deal; ; and . : 
she believed herself a martyr to her father’s: She started from him and stood poe 
wishes, but it often happened that she enjoyed . him, appalled by the horrible fear which ha 
a ball in spite of herself, though she always did : lain at her heart for weeks, and now grew 
an extra amount of repining the next day by : almost into a certainty. 

way of penance for the sin of forgetting her} “Mabel!” he exclaimed, alarmed at her 4? 
troubles for an instant. pearance, and moving toward her. 

. She thought and dreamed of Lathrop inces-$ She put out her hand to keep him 
santly; it seemed to her that she would will- 3 cried out in a hollow voice, 1 asl 
ingly have given life itself to see him once} ‘I know what it is—Walter Lathrop is ae” 
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Are you satisfied now? He is dead—let me 3 that what is called a first love is, nine times in 
die too!” $ ten, a sentiment that could not bring us lasting 
Shewas in distress too terrible to think of 3 happiness; nevertheless it is a hard thing for 
romance or tragedy, but her manner and her 3 any young creature to relinquish such a dream: 
fancies so vexed her father, that he forgot all S very much that is beautiful and bright goes with 
his'sympathy, and answered bluntly,  it—life can never give back the feelings that 
“Don’t be a fool, child! I'll risk that young } were wrested from the heart during that season; 
seape-grace’s dying for twenty girls.” ; but, after all, it does people good, makes them 
“He is ill, suffering——” ¢ tougher and stronger, and, like the measles or 
“Deuce a bit! My dear, he is married.” 3} the whooping-cough, it had better come early 
He was sorry for his cruelty the moment the ; in life than wait till mature age and so be dan- 
words had left his lips. Mabel’s face grew ; gerous. 
whiter, her hands shut convulsively, and she } The summer passed—it was 8 dreary one to 
fell onto the sofa, neither fainting nor in tears, 3 Mabel—and the following winter found them 
but trembling so violently that she could not ; settled in New York. Mabel might have been 
support herself. S quite a belle, only she cared little about it; 

Mr. Thorne was thoroughly frightened, and ; although, to please her father, she went out a 
4s fussy as any man who finds himself in a pre- § great deal. 
panos hime he does not know what on be : - One of the most frequent visitors at the house 
done next. : was a Mr. Bradley, a sensible, wealthy man, 

“I don’t believe it,” were Mabel’s first words. 3 who had possibly seen his thirty-fifth birthday, 
“You have tortured me enough—the proofs, ; but had, by no means, settled in absolute old 
the proofs!” ; “4 ; bachelordom on that account. 

Unfortunately for Mabel they were such as; He loved Mabel sincerely, and toward spring 
were indisputable; there was nothing left but 3 he asked her father’s permission to address 
to call up her pride and bear it as well as she ; her—greatly to Mr. Thorne’s satisfaction. The 
could, $ avowal was unexpected to Mabel, but she could 

She left her father abruptly and went away g not put it aside, as she had done many similar 
to her bed-room. Probably all that she had § declarations. Mr. Bradley had won her respect 
before suffered appeared slight, indeed, com- % and esteem, but she did not love him; it seemed 
pared to a anguish of that hour. She had : impossible that any such sentiment could ever 
sense enough to keep it to herself; but Mabel ; find a place in her heart. 

Thorne was not a goose—she still made excuses 3 She told him her whole story very frankly, 
for Lathrop in her own mind, yet she would ; and he listened with a great deal of patience, 
have despised herself had she permitted her : offering her his sincere sympathy and advice. 
thoughts to dwell upon his memory as she had} They conversed freely for a long time, and 
before done. 7 S Mabel felt a sense of relief in the confidence 
; Mr. Thorne, little skilled in the mysteries of $ she gave, such as had not before visited her for 
female nature, was astonished to meet her in ; months. 

the evening quiet and becomingly dressed— ‘*And yet,” Mr. Bradley said, at last, ‘I can- 
really making a strong effort to conceal her $ not give up my best hopes in this way, Mabel; 
pain; he had expected a course of nervous ; you have not answered my question. Will you 
fever, at the very least. : marry me?” 

Neither that nor sickness of any sort followed. Mabel looked at him in astonishment. 

They finished their visit, and when spring came} ‘‘You cannot wish it,” she said, ‘‘after all I 

returned home. Mabel was greatly altered, } have told you.” 

a was no denying that; the playful light-: ‘I do, more than ever; I really did not know 
eartedness of girlhood was gone, but the : it was in human nature to be so sensible.” 

ordeal had done her good in many other re- Mabel smiled, but shook her head. 

= did h 3 “T will be your friend,” she answered; ‘I 

sestaer can to appear cheerful and 2 dare not promise anything more.” 

being oeece not endure the idea now of 3 But Mr. Bradley was by no megns satisfied. 

Walter Lathr end not the slightest allusion to } He tried argument and persuasion, and Mabel’s 
Mr. new Aare passed her lips. : scruples were a good deal shaken. 

Set tor eh “ 2 to feel 8 good deal of re-; ‘I do not love you,” she said, frankly. 

“ct e girl, and, according to my view of} ‘But you like me—a little?” 

» She deserved it. Everybody knows ; “I like you very much; I respect you, I could 
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submit to your advice and counsel, but a woman ; traveling companion, possessed as much ¢. 
should marry with deeper feelings.” thusiasm as Mabel herself, gratified her fancies, 

“T am not sure of that, Mabel; friendship, ; taught her to leve art with an understanding 
confidence, and esteem make a very good founda- } and reverence she had never known before, 
tion upon which to build a married life.” They wandered over Europe for two years, 

Then he talked to her again, and she list- } and then returned to America to make for them. 
ened. It was all very different from the lan-} selves a home, and find such happiness 4s it 
guage Walter Lathrop had employed; totally ; might please destiny to bestow upon them. 
unlike anything she had ever read in novels; Mabel was astonished to find how much life 
widely opposed to all her former fancies and 3 had altered. She was no longer either discon. 
theories ; but it sounded very sensible and plea- } tented or miserable; she gave to her husband 
sant notwithstanding. every feeling which she had promised; put aside 

“May I ask you one question more?” he in- } all thought of Walter Lathrop: but, in spite of 
quired; “and will you promise not to think me } herself, there were times when the recollection 
impertinent or cruel?” of that girlish dream would come back and bring 

“Tam not afraid to promise.” something like a shadow of her former pain. 

“Do you still care for that man?” he whis- Mr. Bradley conversed with her unrestrainedly 
pered. concerning all those things, and never appeared 

The color shot into Mabel’s face, but ‘she ; either irritated or troubled at her dwelling upon 
nerved herself and answered slowly, the past. 

“TI hardly know how to answer; I believe I In truth, Mabel was much more completely 
do not care for him; yet the feeling I gave— 3 cured than she herself dreamed, although itis 
the—I don’t know how to say what I mean, Mr. 3 quite probable that Mr. Bradley was more clear- 
Bradley.” i sighted and saw deeper into the real state of 

“I think I understand. You cannot forget ; the case. 
the dream, although you have ceased to connect} Mabel had been married three years, and uv- 
it with its former object.” $ like most women who have had as many years 

‘*I trust so,” Mabel said. ‘I should despise : experience in matrimony, she was much happier 

myself were it otherwise; but, feeling as I do, ; than when she became a wife. 
I should not dare to marry another—I believe} They were going one night to dine with s 
all capability of loving has left me—I am ; sister of Mr. Bradley, and Mabel was dressing 
frightened sometimes to find how cold and } for the occasion, when her husband entered and 
hard-hearted I am growing.” $ asked to speak with her. 

He smiled. Very possibly-he understood and? She sent away her maid, and continued the 
had experienced a similar state of feeling. At finishing touches of her toilet while she listened. 
all events, he did not appear at all alarmed} ‘What makes you hesitate so?” she asked. 
at Mabel’s description of her icy quiet and 3 «You have no bad news, I hope?” 
statuesque repose, for he renewed his offer with; ‘‘No, no,” he replied, cheerfully, with a peca- 
unshaken composure. } liar laughing twinkle in his eyes; ‘“but——” 

Mabel did not accept him, she had no ian | “Well?” 
that she ever should do so; but Mr. Bradley did} “Who do you think we shall meet at Julia's!” 
not despair, and they remained as good friends} There was something in his voice whieh 
as ever. 3 startled Mabel. She turned toward him—# 

Everybody knows that perseverance will work } name she seldom spoke died on her lips. 
miracles; so no one will be astonished to hear} Yes,” Mr. Bradley replied, composedly 48 
that before the summer was over, Mabel had $ ever, seeming in no wise disturbed by her man 
promised to become Mr. Bradley’s wife. ; ner; “‘we are to dine with Walter Lathrop and 

They were married in the latter part of Sep- ; his wife.” 
tember, and sailed immediately for Europe. _One of Mabel’s old nervous tremors took pos 

The next year passed more pleasantly than 3 session of her; but, after a time, Mr. Bradley 
Mabel could have ventured to hope. Mr. Brad- succeeded in calming her. ‘ 
ley was so kind and gentle that she was daily} «I cannot go,” she said; ‘I really cannot: 
drawn more closely toward him. He was aman; Oh! I am ashamed of myself, Louis; but I can't 
of extreme refinement of character, delicate ° go.” 
sensibilities, and perfectly capable of going; He insisted, however, and almost irritated bet 
through with the task which he had taken} by the laughing way in which he treated ber 
upon himself. He was an extremely agreeable : distress. 
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«How does it happen they are to be there?” ; present was a tall, lank creature on the sofa, 
she asked. with a troubled, anxious look, and so ill-dressed 
“Very simply. Mr. Lathrop’s wife has lost ; that it was quite evident she could be no other 
her fortune, and he is forced to take up his ; than the mate of the man before her. 

old profession again. My sister knew the lady ; Away flew Mabel’s dream; dead at her feet 
years since, and on her account is trying to ’ fell the last glow of romance, and she sat there 
obtain him a situation.” Sready to sink into the floor with shame and 

“Poor Walter!” sighed Mabel, involuntarily. : mortification. 

Mr. Bradley turned away his head to hide a : The dinner and evening passed very con- 
smile—such an insensible husband! 3 fusedly to her. She sat near Lathrop, and saw 

“Have you seen him?” she questioned. 3 him eat in a greasy, unctuous manner, which 

“Yes; I met him yesterday.” ‘ fully accounted for his puffy appearance. 

He smiled again; fortunately Mabel did not 3 Mabel went home in a state of self-abasement 
perceive it, or she might have been seriously § unparalleled in her experience. To think she 
offended. Could it be that he was laughing at $ could have woven a dream about an object like 
that young Adonis of her imagination? Had ; that, crowned him with a halo, set him up as 
he no fear of him? $ an idol, and have worshiped him with the blind- 

He induced Mabel to go at last, and she { ness of a Hindoo devotee. Thatishe should ever 
started with a sinking heart. The guésts were $ have acknowledged it to her husband. What 
all collected when the pair entered the drawing- g must he think of her? What would he say? 
rooms. Mrs. Parsons received them with her: She need not have troubled herself about that, 
usual affectionate warmth; and after Mabel had 3 for three days elapsed before he even alluded to 
oe - persons as a knew, she took her ; the sere then he said abruptly as they sat 

not daring to raise her eyes lest she should ; together, 
encounter the gaze of Walter Lathrop. “Mabel, I want to ask you an odd question. 

She remembered him as he looked when they } May 1?” 

parted—his graceful form—that expressive face 3 She bowed her head. 

—those dark eyes so eloquent with feeling! Oh!} ‘Do you love me now?” 

fors moment Mabel was wretched enough—she$ Shelookedup. There he stood, smiling at her 

had deceived herself so long, but she could never 3 with such true, earnest affection, that she fairly 

Ke back into that cold quiet. She must tell her : burst into tears, and threw herself into his arms 
usband all—probably he would no longer bear ; to have her cry out in peace. 

vith her—they should part—well, she could die! $ The ghost of girlish romance was laid at rest 

She had reached that point of misery, when ; forever; and Mabel’s answer to his question was 
she se tk voice at her elbow, ; whispered as blushingly as if she had not been 

“Mrs. Bradley,” he said, calm as a Jake with ; married three years. 
the o on it, “let me present Mr. Lathrop to $ “That is an end of it,” Mr. Bradley said, 
you.” i after they had talked awhile; ‘it is very hard, 

Mabel was near screaming, but she forced ; but old love affairs have a habit of turning into 
herself to sit still, to look up. There stood her F nightmares! I moaned over a girl once for 
husband, smiling and pleasant; by his side was ¢ more years than I care to tell, and, when I met 
an ill-dressed, long haired individual, very puffy ° her, she snuffled and held a dirty child in each 
and wheezy, as if troubled with incipient dropsy : hand,” 
aad asthma, shabby as to his lower limbs, very $ Mabel laughed heartily, and so the matter 
dilapidated as to his whole person from the un- ended. Caliban, christened Adonis, obtained 
tidy manner in which he had flung himself into 3 his situation; while Mrs. Caliban mended his 
his elothes. old shirts, and fretted and fretted as much ag 

It could not be—Mabel would not believe it! } she saw fit. ; 

Bat he spoke, called her by name, croaked some- : Mabel Bradley went on through life, growing 

about & former acquaintance, while Mabel S every year more attached to the man to whom 

‘ i speechless consternation. Could less than } she had given esteem, which had transformed 
ve years have wrought a change like that, and itself into a love much stronger and safer to 

Wausformed Adonis into such a Caliban? } trust than the first ebullition of youthful senti- 
She glanced about—the only strange lady } ment and passion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 3 than they appeared to me now, with the open 
Tue Bosworths lived behind the spur of the $ fields breathing fragrance around me, and the 
mountain which shut out a portion of the valley blue skies speaking beautifully of the just God 
from our house by its crown of forest trees. I} who reigned above them. 
had taken little exercise in the open air, of late;} I really think the birds in that neighborhood 
for Mrs. Dennison monopolized the horse I had $ had learned to love me a little: they gave such 
been in the habit of riding, with my usual seat 3 quaint little looks, and burst into such volumes 
in the carriage. Perhaps I felt a little hurt at ; of song among the hazel bushes, as I passed. 
this, and would not ask for favors that had 3 Before I knew it, fragments of melodies were 
until now been mine without solicitation. In my : on my own lips. I gathered handful after hand- 
love of out-door exercise I am half an English 3 ful of the meadow flowers, grouping the choicest 
woman. So, mentioning to Mrs. Lee and Jessie ; into bouquets, and scattering the rest along my 
that I was going out for a long walk across the; path. Thus you might have tracked my pr- 
fields, I started for Mrs. Bosworth’s house. gress by tufts of grass, and golden lilies, as the 
It was a splendid afternoon. The sunshine, : little boy in fairy history was traced by the 
warm and golden, without being oppressive, was { pebble-stones he dropped. 
broken by the transparent clouds that drifted } Mrs. Bosworth’s house was one of the oldest 
like currents and waves of gauze athwart the 3 and finest of those ponderous Dutch mansions 
sky. The meadows were full of daisies, butter- 3 that are scattered over Pennsylvania. There 
cups, and crimson clover, through which the} were rich lands to back that old-fashioned 
blue-flies, birds, and humble-bees fluttered and } building, and any amount of invested property, 
hummed their drowsy music. In the pastures $ independent of the lands. After all, young 
clouds of grasshoppers sprang up, with a whir, : Bosworth was no contemptible match for al 
from the clusters of white everlasting that $ Jessie, even in a worldly point of view. If his 
sprinkled the slopes like a snow-storm; and : residence lacked something of the elegance and 
little birds bent down the stately mullein-stalks $ modern appointments for which ours was re 
with their weight, and sang cheerily after me $ markable, it had an aspect of age and affiuence 
from the crooks of the fences. How I loved: quite as imposing. Indeed, in some respects it 
these little creatures with their bright eyes and ; possessed advantages which our house could 
graceful ways! How quietly they opened my; not boast. Majestic trees that struck their 
heart to those sweet impulses that make one roots in a virgin soil, and shrubbery thet had 
grateful and child-like! My step grew buoyant, } grown almost into trees. One great, white lise 
and I felt a cool, fresh color mounting to my } bush lifted itself above the second story Wi» 
cheeks. The walk had done me good. I had § dows, and old-fashioned white roses clambered 
been too much in the house, indulging in} half over the stone front. Then there was 8 
strange fancies that were calculated to make} huge honey-suckle that spread itself like 6 
no one happy, which were, perhaps, unjust. ’ banner over one corner, garlanding the eaves 
How could I have sunk into this state of mind? 3 and dropping down, in rich festoons, yn 
Was I jealous of Mrs. Dennison? Yes, possibly! } roof itself. But all this was nothing comps 
But not as another would have understood the :to that magnificent elm-tree, which — 
feeling. It was rather hard to hear the whole} a wing of the building with its tent- . 
household singing her praises from morning till } branches, through which the wind was etern® : 
night; and Jessie, my own Jessie, seemed so } whispering, and the sunshine was wry” 
bound up in the woman. Well, after all, these ; faint flashes, before it reached the roof. hesitt 
things seemed much more important in the; never been so much impressed with pepe“ 
house, en I felt like an involuntary prisoner, of old times, as when I approached this dwe 
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It possessed all the respectability of an old; an old lady, very old indeed, came into the 
family mansion, Without any attempt at modern ; room. 

improvements, The very flowers on the pre-} I stood up involuntarily, for the person of 
mises were old-fashioned; great snow-ball : this old lady was so imposing, that. it exacted 
bushes and rows of fruit trees predominating. § a degree of homage which I had never felt be- 
In the square, old-fashioned garden that lay ; fore. I can imagine a figure like that, wander- 
upon the road, I saw clusters of smallage, and } ing through the vast picture galleries of some 
thickets of delicate fennel. On each side the} old English castle, and there I should have 
broad threshold-stone stood green boxes run-{ given her a title at first sight. As it was, her 
ning over with live-forever and house-leeks, ; person struck me with amazement. Not that 
while all around the lower edges of the stone § it was out of keeping with the premises, but 
that exquisite velvet moss, which we oftenest : because this lady was altogether a grander and 
find on old houses, was creeping. I lifted the} older person than I had expected to see in that 
heavy brass knocker very cautiously, for it was ; house. 

ponderous enough to have reverberated through ; She received my salutation with a slow cour- 
the house. Even the light blow I gave frightened , tesy, very slight and dignified in its movement, 
me. No wonder people felt constrained to muffle } and, advancing to a huge, crimson easy-chair 
knockers like that in the good old times, when } that stood near the work-table, sat down. 
sickness came te the family. A quiet, old colored § ‘‘My daughter is in her son’s room,” she 
woman came to the door. She knew me at} said, in a soft and measured voice, glancing at 
once, though it was the first time I had entered 3 me with her placid eyes. ‘He is very ill, and 
the house. $ we are frightened about him.” 

“Come in, Miss. Hyde,” she said, welcoming “Is not this very sudden?” I inquired. 
me with a genial look. ‘‘Mrs. Bosworth said,$ ‘‘Yes, very; we don’t know what to make of 
if you called she would come right straight ; it. He, so healthy and so cheerful, something 
down and see you, so walk in.” $ has gone wrong with him, Miss Hyde.” 

She opened the door of a sitting-room on the: She looked at me earnestly, as if expecting 
right of the hall. It was old-fashioned like the : that I would explain something conveyed in 
exterior of the building. Windows sunk deep } these words. 
into the wall, ponderous chairs, and a capa- } I felt myself blushing. It was not for me to 
cious, high-backed sofa with crimson cushions, : speak of Jessie’s affairs to any one, certainly 
and embroidered footstools standing before it. ? not in a case like this. 

The carpet had been very rich in its time, § The old lady dropped her eyes, and, taking 
and harmonized well with the rest of the apart: ; her knitting-case from the basket, laid it in her 
ment. ¢ lap, evidently disposed to give me time. At 

I seated myself on the sofa, and waited with ; length she spoke again. 
some anxiety. Surely, my young friend must $ ‘“‘My grandson has enjoyed himself so much 
be very ill to have abandoned this room for his } since we came to the country, especially since 
own! What a comfortable look the place had! ¢ his friend, Mr. Lawrence, arrived; and now to 
How delightfully all the tints were toned down! $have him struck down all at once—it is dis- 
There stood a queer, old work-table, with any ; heartening!” 
amount of curiously-twisted legs, and on it an “Is he so very ill?” I inquired. 
antique Bible, mounted and clasped with silver.: ‘‘He has been restless and excited, more or 
Such books are only to be found now in the : less, for a week or more; but during the last 
curiosity shops of the country. Under this; three days has seemed seriously ill. Now he is 
table, and somehow lodged among its complica- ; entirely out of his head; my daughter sat up 
tion of legs, was the old lady’s work-basket, § with him all last night; the doctor was here 
in which I detected a silver-mounted case for :this morning. He pronounces it a brain 
knitting-needles, some balls of worsted, and an 3 fever.” 
embroidered needle-book, We ladies are always; I was really disturbed. She saw it and went 
Rotiping these little feminine details; they aid ; on. 
uM greatly in that quick knowledge of character, ; “He asked for you three or four times during 
ee are apt to set down as intuition. : the night; and—and for another person whom 
ile I was thinking over these speculations, } we could not venture to ask here.” 

* Sep in the hall, and the rich, heavy rustle of; ‘I am glad you sent for me,” I replied, 
old silks that our grandmothers were so} anxious to waive all explanation. “At home 
Proud of, disturbed me. The door opened, and ; they consider me a tolerable nurse.” 
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She looked at me seriously a moment, and, The old lady shook her head and smiled sadly, 
then said, in a gentle, impressive way, : “You were spoiling the boy, Hester, making 
“Miss Hyde, be kind to an old woman who} little coward of him; but he soon ceased to ty 
has nothing but the good of her child at heart, } afraid of the dark—a brave young man, Mis 
and tell me if Miss Lee has—has repulsed my } Hyde, and a comfort to his mother; God spare 
grandson?” : him to us!” 
“No, not that, madam; but, but——” $ Hester Bosworth began to cry afresh at thes 
**She has rejected him, I see it by your face; 3 encomiums; and, going up to her mother-in 
I suspected it from his wanderings,” she said, ; law’s chair, bent her head upon the back, sob- 
sorrowfully. 3 bing aloud. 
I was silent, the mournful accents of her ; The old lady reached up her soft, little hand, 
voice touched my heart. ; and patted the poor mother on the cheek as if 
“You have no hope to give the old woman?” ; she had been a child. 
she said. ‘Yet to her it seems impossible for “Don’t fret so, Hester. Our boy is young, 
any one not to love Bosworth.” sand his constitution will not give way easily. 
“I am sure there is no man living for whom ; A little sleep, if we could only induce a few 
Miss Lee has more respect,” I answered. $ hours’ sleep!” 
She smiled a little sadly. ; “I have made a hop pillow for him and den 
‘Respect! That is a cold word to the young everything,” sobbed the mother; ‘but there he 
heart, Miss Hyde.” $ lies, looking, looking, looking, now at the wall, 
That moment the door opened and Bosworth’s $ now at the ceiling, and muttering to himself.” 
mother came in. She was altogether unlike the “TI know—I know,” said the grandmother, 
stately old lady with whom I was conversing. S hastily lifting her hand, as if the description 
Her small figure, keen black eyes, and restless $ wounded her. ‘Will nothing give him a litt 
manner, spoke of an entirely different organism, ; sleep?” 
which was natural enough, as she was only con-; I remembered how often Mrs. Lee, in herner- 
nected with the stately dame by marriage with $ vous paroxysms, had been soothed to rest by 
her only son, a union that had been consecrated ; the gentle force of my own will. Indeed I some 
by an early widowhood. It was easy to see {times fancy that some peculiar gift has bee 
that the elder lady was mistress of that house, } granted to me, by which physical suffering 
and that the daughter-in-law held her in pro- : grows less in my presence. 
found reverence. Poor lady! she was in great § “Shall I go up with you, Mrs. Bosworth!” 
distress, and came up to me at once. 3 said, inspired with hope by this new idea. “He 
“You are kind, very kind,” she exclaimed; may recognize me as an old friend.” 
‘the has asked for you so often. Oh! Miss; “Oh! yes, yes!” she exclaimed, leading the 
Hyde, it is terrible to see him in this state with} way. ‘Mother, will you come?” 
no way of helping.” : We mounted the staircase, a broad, olt 
“It is indeed,” I answered, pitying her from $ fashioned flight of steps, surmounted with 
my heart. $ heavy balustrades of black walnut. There was 
* Will you go up now? He asked for you and ; a thick carpet running up them; but, lightly #8 
some one else only a few minutes ago,”’ she said, § we trod, the keen ear of the invalid detected 8 
walking up and down the room in nervous rest- $ strange presence, and I heard his voice, mufiled 
lessness. ‘It was an out-of-the-way thing to : and rough with fever, calling out, “Yes, a4 
send for you, almost a stranger, but I am sure } I knew, I knew, I knew that she would come! 
you will excuse it. Oh! Miss Hyde, we love$ and then he. broke into the chorus of some 
him so. We two lonely women, and to lose , opera song. 
him!” 3 There was a cool, artificial twilight in the 
Here the poor mother burst into a passion of : chamber when we entered it; but through » 
tears; while fhe old lady sat down by her work- 3 bars of the outer blinds a gleam of sunshine 
table and looked on with a sorrowful counte- ¢ shot across the room, and broke against the 
nance. A noise from up stairs arrested the ; wall opposite the great, high-posted bed 0 
younger Mrs. Bosworth in her walk. $ which young Bosworth was lying. The cham 
‘*He is calling,” she said. “Oh! Miss Hyde, : ber -was large, and but for the closed blinds 
he cannot hear me out of his sight! Just as it? would have been cheerful. »As it was, ® great 
was years ago, when he would plead with me to $ easy-chair, draped with white dimity, loom 
sit by his bed, after our mother there insisted $ up like a snow-drift near the bed; which being 
on the lamp being put out.” 3 clothed in like spotless fashion, gave ® 
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to everything around. Young Bos- ; and heard nothing but the fanciful shapes and 
worth lay upon the bed with his arms feebly up- ’ mocking whispers of his fever visions. 
lifted, and his great, wild eyes wandering almost ‘Put these flowers in your hair, Jessie,’ he 
fiercely after the sunbeam which came and : said, somewhat brokenly, but in a perfectly dis- 
went like a golden arrow, as the branches of } tinct tone; ‘they are wild flowers such as you 
an elm tree near the window changed their } love.” 

ition. ; 3 He put out his hands, moving them to and 

[went up to the bed and touched the young } fro over the counterpane, to gather up the blos- 
man’s wrist. The pulse that leaped against my ; soms he had scattered there; but his fingers 
fingers was like the blows of a tiny hammer; } moved so uncertainly, that even when he suc- 
his eyes turned on my face, and he clutched my : ceeded in collecting a few, they would drop 
hand, laughing pleasantly, $ from his grasp. I saw he began to grow impa- 

“How cool your hand is!” he said, in a child- ; tient, and I knew that the least thing would ex- 
like murmur. ‘‘You have been among the clover cite his fever and thereby increase the delirium, 
= ee is all Sea me.” 80 : et the rotten softly into his palm. He 

“Yes,” I said, dropping into his own mono-§ smiled in a satisfied way. 
tone without an effort, “I came through the : ‘*Here they are,” he said: ‘take them, Jessie; 
neadows and brought some of the flowers with : see what a pretty wreath they make.” 
me. See how fresh and sweet they are.” 3 Then the smile changed to a look of pain. 

He took the flowers eagerly, grasping them 3 He let the flowers fall with a low moan. 
with both hands. $ She has a wreath on now!” he exclaimed. 

“Did she send them?” he whispered, myste- § «« Jessie Lee, who gave you that? White flowers! 
riously. “Did she?” Bridal flowers!” 

I smiled, but would not answer. The delu-3 He started up in the bed with such violence, 
sion seemed pleasant, and it would be cruelty {that his mother hurried forward with a cry of 
to disturb it. He held the blossoms caressingly } dismay, and, getting into mischief, as people in 
in his hand; a smile wandered over his lips, 3 flurry are sure to do, she upset a bottle of 
and he whispered over soft fragments of some $ cologne and a goblet, but fortunately the old 
melody that I remembered as one of Jessie’s : lady caught them before they reached the floor. 
— But directly the flowers dropped; “Oh, my!” hissed little Mrs. Bosworth, ina 

m his grasp, and he began to search after} nervous whisper, “what have I done? Oh! 
the sunbeam again, clutching at it feverishly, ? dear, dear!” map 
tnd looking in his hands with vague wonder ; «Sit down, my dear,” said her mother-in-law, 
when he found them empty. with a good deal of sternness; ‘‘you only dis- 

I do not think the young man recognized me } turb him.” 
at all, but my presence certainly aroused new «But he looks so wild. Hadn’t I better send 
associations. for the doctor?” 

He looked wistfully into my face with that} «No, no. He will be here before long. Leave 
vacant stare of delirium which is so painful, g my grandson to Miss Hyde; she will quiet 
and then his eyes wandered beyond, as if in : him.” 

— sume object they could not find. $ The old lady looked at me with such confi- 
essie,” he murmured, ‘Jessie Lee, are you : dence in my powers, and the mother in so help- 
— you speak to me once more, ; less, despairing a manner, mixed with a little 
} maternal jealousy at seeing me in the place 
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The expression of his countenance changed ; that was hers by right, that I felt quite nervous. 
© entirely—a look of such tender, earnest en- ; However, I was not foolish enough to give way 
treaty settled about his handsome, sensitive } to any weakness or nonsense when composure 
mouth—that I felt the tears come into my : was required, so I drew closer to the bed, and 


yes. When I looked up, I saw the stately old laid my hand on Bosworth’s arm. He was mut- 


page gazing directly toward me; while : tering wildly still, and I could catch the words, 
, — Bosworth, in her very efforts to be; “Are they bridal flowers, Jessie Lee?” 
same time perfectly quiet and extremely ‘She has taken off the wreath,” I whispered. 
wseful, fluttered in a feeble way that would have: ‘No, no; it is there on her forehead. Who 
ao me beyond endurance had I been the ; gave it to her?” 
—. 3 She has thrown it aside,” I continued; ‘she 
the young man appeared susceptible : would not wear it a moment after she knew it 


to outer sights or sounds, saw nothing? pained you. It is gone now.” 
Ve Xxx g? pained y g 
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He looked earnestly at the place where he: ‘Is that you, Miss Hyde?” he asked. 
thought Jessie stood, and fell back on his pillows ? 


. 
S 


“Yes,” I said; “I have been sitting with you 
for some time. You have had a nice sleep; to- 

‘Kind Jessie,” he said, ‘“‘kind Jessie!) morrow you will be better.” 

But that quiet only lasted for a few moments. “Thank you; I hope so.” 

He grew more restlesss than before; andI saw} Little Mrs. Bosworth began to flutter; by 
old Mrs. Bosworth looking at me still, as if she} the old lady put her down with a strong hand, 
had fully made up her mind that I could com-; and the weak female subsided into her chair, 
pose him, and nothing less than that desirable ; meek asa hen pigeon that has been unexpectedly 
effect would satisfy. Really, with those old ; pecked by her mate. 

world eyes fastened upon me, I could not avoid: I saw, by the way Bosworth looked at them, 
exerting all my powers, although in my heart I § that he wished to speak with me alone; the oli 
fairly wished the fidgety little mother safe in ; dutchess saw it too, and said, with the decision 
her own room. $ which was evidently habitual to her, 

I sat down by the bed, I talked to him in 4 ““My daughter, if Miss Hyde will sit with 
low voice—a great deal of nonsense, I dare say, } our boy a little longer, we will go into the 
but I was not thinking how it might sound, only ; garden for a breath of air.” 
anxious to soothe him; and while I talked 1} Bosworth called them to him, kissed his 
smoothed his hair and passed my hand slowly } mother’s cheek, and the grandmother's havi, 
across his forehead, after a fashion which I had } and the old lady went out in her stately way, 
acquired in my attendance upon Mrs. Lee dur-} while the small woman followed in her wake 
ing her numerous illnesses. 3 like a little boat tacked on to a man of war. 

I cannot pretend to account for it. I know I ‘‘Miss Hyde,” said the young man, the mo- 
am a commonplace sort of person, usually dis- } ment the door closed, ‘‘you came alone?” 
regarded except by those who know me well, but} ‘‘Yes,” I replied; ‘I hurried off without tell 
from my earliest girlhood I always had a faculty } ing any one where I was going.” 
for taking care of sick people. ‘‘You are very kind,” he repeated. “They 

My art did not fail that time; Bosworth’s } are all well, I hope, at the house?” 
voice grew lower and lower; his hands crossed; , ‘‘Very well; they will be sorry to hear that 
themselves upon the counterpane; his eyes; you are sick.” 
closed, and very soon his measured breathing “‘Miss Hyde!” he exclaimed, hurriedly—s# 
proved that he was sleeping quietly. When I} weak from sickness that he forgot all the reti- 
looked up, that stately old dutchess of a grand- {cence and self-command which characterise 
mother was regarding me with such a blessing} him in health; ‘‘Miss Hyde, do you think she 
in her eyes, that I felt the dew steal into mine; } would come to see me?” 
while the younger lady, subdued out of her: I knew whom he meant—there was no neces 
fidgetiness, appeared quite out and silenced, sity for mentioning any name. 

Nobody stirred or spoke. There we sat and “‘Would she. come, do you believe!” he 
watched the sick man as he slept—that quiet { asked again. 
sleep which the physician had pronounced so} “I am certain that she would,” I replied. 
necessary for him, and which his art had failed ; “You are an old friend to all of us; why should 
to procure. It is not often that I feel thoroughly she not?” 
satisfied with Martha Hyde, but I confess that; ‘Yes, an old friend,” he answered, sadly; 
just then I did; not that it proceeded from as “TI know, I know! I won’t pain her, she shall 
sense of self-importance, or anything of the} not be troubled—promise to bring her, Miss 
sort, but it is so seldom that a quiet old maid} Hyde.” 
like me has an opportunity of doing good to: “I can promise unhesitatingly,” I ssid; “l 
anybody, that, when the occasion does arrive, } have no doubt.Mr. Lee will bring her himself. 
it is more pleasant than I can at all describe. 3 to-morrow.” : 

Bosworth must have slept nearly an hour;} ‘To-morrow—oh! how much I thank you! 
the instant he opened his eyes I saw that the‘ And he smiled like a tired child. “Will ye 
fever had abated for the present. He smiled } call my mother now?” he continued; ‘she wil 
faintly at his mother and the old lady; then his ; feel troubled if she thinks I neglect her.” 
glance fell upon me. Through the wasted pallor} I went out into the hall, where the (¥ 
of his face there appeared a glow of thankful-} ladies stood, and beckoned them into the room. 
ness and pleasure, which was beautiful to be-} We all remained about the bed for s few ™ 
hold. ‘ ments, talking cheerfully ; then I bade Boswor'? 


with a sigh of satisfaction. 
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y, answered the entreaty in his eyes with 
a smile, and went down stairs. 

The grandmother followed me, and, when we 
reached the outer door, took my hand between 
both of hers. 

«You are @ good woman!” she said. ‘We 
are strangers to each other, Miss Hyde; but an 
old woman’s blessing cannot hurt you, and I 
give it to you.” 

Iwas ¢o much affected that it was all I could 
do to keep from crying like a child; but I did 
not give way, and, mutually anxious to restrain 
our feelings, we parted with a certain degree of 
haste, which an unobservant looker-on might 
have construed into indifference. But I think 
that grand old woman understood me even from 
that short interview, and I know that, for my 
own part, I went forth from her presence 
solemnized and calmed as one leaves a church. 


CHAPTER V. 


I watxeD slowly homeward, reflecting upon : 





which, before her coming, had pervaded our 
pleasant home. 

Once, as I hastened on through the dark 
woods, I looked back at the pair—they were 
conversing earnestly. In Lawrence’s manner 
there was a degree of impetuosjty and impa- 
tience; while from Mrs. Dennison’s attitude and 
gestures I felt certain that she was pleading 
with him to change some purpose that he had 
formed. 

Just as I passed out of the woods into the 
grounds, I saw that ubiquitous Lottie steal out 
from among the trees, and run like a lapwing 
toward the house. 

It was not difficult to imagine what new mis- 
chief she had been at—spying and listening to 
Mrs. Dennison. Lottie did not count it a sin, and 
I knew very well that she had been coolly out 
into the wood to overhear her conversation with 
Lawrence. 

Some noise that I made attracted her atten- 
tion; she dropped down on her knees—like a 
rabbit trying to hide itself in the grass—and 
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the events of the morning, and waiting, oh! 3 began hunting for four-leaved clovers where 
how fervently! that Jessie Lee might learn to ‘clover had never grown since the memory ef 
know young Bosworth as I did, and be able to } man. 

shed a ray of light into the darkness where he } 


had fallen. 


‘“‘What are you doing, Lottie?” I asked, 
walking toward her. 


I left the path through the fields, and took ; She looked round with a fine show of inno- 
my way into the woods, as I knew a short cut } cence, although her eyes twinkled suspiciously. 


that would lead me more quickly sinto our: 
3 wise confused, and rising from her knees with 


grounds, 


“Oh! it’s you, Miss Hyde,” she said, in no 


Thad passed half through the grove, perhaps, : great deliberation and majesty. 


vhen, on reaching @ little ascent, I saw, through $ 
1 break in the trees, two persons standing at a ; 
Their } 


considerable distance from the path. 
backs were toward me, but I recognized them 
instantly as Mrs. Dennison and Mr. Lawrence. 


T understood at once the meaning of the note : 
vhich she had sent to him—it was to ask for} 


that interview. 

Every day my dislike of that woman in- 
creased; each effort that I made to conquer 
the feeling only seemed to make it grow more 
rapidly, and this last plot that I had unin- 
teationally discovered, filled me with something 
very like abhorrence. Of ‘course, 1 was not so 
tilly a8 to conjure anything really wrong out of 
the request she had made; but I was certain 
that something more than a trivial coquetry 
was hidden under it. Instinetively I began to 
tremble for Jessie; by what series of ideas I 
managed to connect her with that meeting, I 
‘unot say, but I did so; and after that first 

I went on, burning with indignation 
that artful woman, who seemed to have 
Rumberless shadows into the sunshine 





Yes, it is I. 
I inquired. 

“There’s several things I might have been 
doing,” she answered, walking on by my side: 


And what brings you here?” 


; ‘picking flowers, or saying my prayers, or——”’ 


**Well—what else?” 

“Oh! anything you please; poetry people 
ought to be able to guess.” 

“Lottie! Lottie!” 

‘There—I won’t say a word more! I’m dumb 
as Miss Jessie’s canary in moulting time.” 

“Then, perhaps, you will hunt about for voice 
enough to tell me where you have been?” 

“Of course, Miss Hyde; I never have any 
secrets—that’s just what I was saying to Cora, 
this morning.” 

‘‘Never mind Cora.” 

“But I do; she’s worth minding, and so’s 
her mistress. Mrs. Babylon and I are alike in 
one thing—we are both fond of fresh air.” 

“Indeed! You seem well acquainted with the 
lady’s tastes.” 

‘Well, I may say I am; and you needn’t take 
the trouble to contradict! Acquainted with 
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them? Well, if I ain’t, I flatter myself there’s; ‘Oh! no,” said Lottie, ‘she’s only Babylon! 
nobody in our house that is.” $ But I tell you what, that Lawrence isn’t a swoop: 
I did not answer; the girl’s conversation was he’s a nicer fellow than I took him for. Why; 
too quaint and amusing ever to sound imperti- $ do you think he did?” 
nent, still I did not wish to encourage her by “T can’t imagine.” 
any sign of approval. ‘He just turned on Banylon, like a hawk o 
“Miss Hyde,” she asked, “‘did you see any ;aJune-bug. ‘I cannot believe this,’ says he, 
strange birds in the woods?” $ *but I will go to Bosworth this very day and 
“None, Lottie.” explain.’ 
‘Buy a pair of spectacles, Miss Hyde; don’t “Then Babylon began to flutter; she didn’ 
put it offa day longer! I tell you, out yonder 3 want that to happen, you know. 
there’s two birds well worth watching—the;: ‘‘‘He’s sick,’ says she; ‘not expected to live’ 
queerest part is, that it’s the female that sings—; ‘‘*The more reason why I should explain’ 
ain’t she a red fellar?” says he. 
*“‘T saw Mrs. Dennison and Mr. Lawrence, if: ‘‘Then she twisted and fluttered and coared, 
you mean them,” I replied. 3 and finally got him to promise not to say a worl 
‘Hush! don’t mention names! You mean} to anybody, to be regulated by her advice, ani 
Babylon and her prey! Oh, my! that Babylon! ; so on—she would be his friend—oh! how sis- 
Well, I declare, sometimes I’m ready to give up cere a friend!—and then she took his hani, 
beat; for that woman goes ahead of anything J ; squeezed out a tear or so, and before long she 
ever came across.” : had him in her clutch. Oh! it was as good as 
Lottie paused, took a long breath, flung up } one of Miss Jessie’s play-books.” 
her arms, and performed a variety of singular I had not interrupted Lottie; when she paused 
and dizzy evolutions, by way of expressing her : I was speechless still. 
astonishment; then she went on, ‘“What do you think now?” she demanded, 
‘*What do you think she’s at now?” triumphantly. 
I shook my head. “TI do not know,” I answered, so troubled 
“It’s as good a thing as you can do,” said } and despondent that I longed to cry. 
Lottie, approvingly; ‘‘but you might shake it ‘We'll fix her yet,” said Lottie; ‘don’t yor 
till doomsday before you’d get Mrs. Babylon’s ; fret, Miss Hyde. I'll pay Babylon off before 
manceuvres through it, I can tell you that, Miss 3 she’s many weeks older, or you may call ny 
Hyde.” ¢ head a puff ball.” 
I wanted to reprove the girl; I knew I ought; : ‘You silly child,” I returned, smiling in spite 
I felt mean, dishonest; yet I was so anxious ; of myself, ‘what can you do?” 
about Jessie that I could not prevent myself § ‘*Come, I like that!’’ snapped Lottie. “Why, 
listening to any revelations the little imp might } what sort of a state would you all be inif'i 
see fit to make. $ wasn’t for me—tell me that? I’ve got my dear 
‘‘She’s put a hornet into Lawrence’s hair this ; mistress, and Miss Jessie, and you, and every: 
time, and no mistake,” said Lottie; ‘and Lord! { body on my hands; but -I’ll bring you 0! 
don’t it sting and make him jump?” $ square, I will, Miss Hyde.” 
‘*What do you mean, you ridiculous child?” : “I wish you would leave things as they are, 
‘‘Mean, Miss Hyde? A whole bucketfull—a ; Lottie, and attend to your own affairs.” ; 
seafull! Why, Babylon’s been telling Lawrence; ‘These are my affairs, Miss Hyde, now don't 
that young Mr. Besworth and our Miss Jessie ; say they ain’t! I’m not a bad girl, | love them 
were engaged.” that have been kind to me, and I'd sooner have 
“Impossible, Lottie! She could not assert so} my hand burned off than not try to help them 
unblushing a falsehood!” ; when I see they need it.” AM 
“Oh! couldn’t she?” eried Lottie, giving vent} ‘Be careful that you get into no mischief. 
to a crow to express her enjoyment. “As for; “I'll take care of myself! Only wait, Mis 
blushing, don’t she know the rub of mullein } Hyde. Keep tranquil and cool, Lottie’s around: 
leaves? But she did tell himso. She said she She gave another jump, & louder crow, and 
was sure that they had been engaged, and that ; lighted on her feet, in no way discomposed by 
he, Lawrence, had innocently made trouble be- } her impromptu leap. 
tween them by flirting with Miss Lee—now,;} By that time we had come 
what is flirting, Miss Hyde?” house. Lottie looked back. 
' “The abominable women!” I involuntarily} «I see Babylon’s red shawl,” said she; 
exclaimed. the word. Good-bye, Miss Hyde.” 
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She darted away before I could speak, and I; 
walked on toward the house, in no mood to en- 
counter the woman at that moment. I saw 
Jessie and Mr. Lee standing upon the terrace; 
he turned and went into the house after a few 
seconds, I paused a moment, collected myself 


as well as I was able, and walked toward the 
spot where Jessie stood, determined to tell her 
at once of my visit to Mr. Bosworth, and urge 
her to comply with the request which he had 
made before I left him. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THERE I8 NO NIGHT IN HEAVEN. 


BY CLARA 


Taenz is no Night in Heaven, 
Even comes never there; 

The skies are always cloudless, 
Fragrant the morning air. 

Ambrosial breezes, wandering 
’Mid flowers of radiant hue, 

Sweep from their starry bosom: 
The soft, empyrean dew. 


There is no Night in heaven! 
Angels, with wings of light, 
Fan back the gloomy shadows, 
Dispel the dreary night; 
And morning, in its glory, 
Shines ever brightly there— 
There is no room for sorrow, 
Vain regret, or weary care. 


There is no Night in Heaven! 
Day, fadeless, glad, and bright, 

Spreads her fair robes forever 
Around the realm of light; 
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LET ME 


BY SARAH 


“Let me sleep!” says joyous childhood, 
Tired with frolic and with play— 

Tired with rambling through the wild wood 
All the long and golden day. 

Spring from thee is going fast, 

Life’s bright morning soon is past, 

And thy childhood soon will seem 

Like the memory of a dream. 


SLISLLILSLI ON 


“Let me sleep!” say youth and maiden, 
Wearied now with song and mirth. 
Come sweet slumber, vision-laden, 
With the gath’ring shades to earth, 
Short the voyage down life’s stream, 
Tet us shut our eyes and dream; 
Youth is but a Summer day, 
Soon must pass these dreams away. 
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“Let me sleep!” says manhood, weary, 
Careworn with a busy strife ; 

Por the way is dark and dreary, 
I shall wake with newer life. 


AUGUSTA. 


The sun clouds not his splendor 
Behind enshadowing hills, 

For God, with light celestial, 
The land of Aiden fills. 


There is no Night in Heaven! 
Unfading, silvery beams 

Fall gently on the streamlets 
In spirit-soothing gleams; 

And rich harp music, swelling 
From angel choirs divine, 

Wraps the glad soul in transport, 
With grandeur so sublime. 


There is no Night in Heaven! 
No clouds of mantling gloom, 
The shades of sin and darkness 
Can never, never come! 
His Word, the great JeHovan’s, 
The Truth, the Life, the Way, 
Will guide us safely onward 
To Heaven’s undying day! 


SLEEP. 
P. ALDEN. 


Close my eyes, and press my brow, 
Give me rest and slumber now; 
Autumn flies in clouds away, 

Soon will fade life’s noontide ray. 


“Let me sleep!” the daylight waneth! 
Says the worn-out aged one; 
Little now of life remaineth, 
I may wake beyond the sun. 
Many Winters, o’er me sped, 
Leave their frosts upon my head; 
Winter’s flight to me will bring 
Heaven’s bright, eternal Spring. 


We shall slumber—all shall stumber— 
We shall lay us down to rest 

With the untold, countless number, 
Sleeping on their mother’s breast; 

For there cometh sleep to all, 

Cometh coffin, shroud, and pall; 

Death shall close the weary eyes— 

They shall ope beyond the skies! 





COTTAGE IN THE RURAL GOTHIC STYLE. 


BY R. A. WILLIAMS. 


Ir is our purpose to present to our readers, We here present our readers with a per- 
occasionally, original designs for suburban resi- $ spective view of a small cottage in the rurl 
dences and cottages, prepared by eminent archi- $ 3 Gothic style, from a design by R. A. Williams 
tects, expressly for ‘“‘Peterson.” The cottages } ’ Esq. Its general effect is pleasing, and it will 
will be so designed that they may be con- : furnish accommodations for a small family—the 
structed at a price, placing an ornamental and $ sizes of the rooms are given. The second story 
eonvenient homestead within the power of any : would contain three bed-rooms with stairs ani 
one designing to build. In a country like ours, } store room. Built of wood and plainly finished 
where the means of building are so general ; inside, it would cost about $7.50. If unplaned 
among the people, it is surprising that there is ; boards, it should be yellow-washed, which, with 
no more attempt made at ornament, both in the white window-frames, etc., and the rustic pil 
dwelling and grounds of the middle classes. $ : lars of cedar or other wood, would give a very 
The plans we shall give, monthly, will be in-: 3 ’ picturesque appearance. The plans below make 
tended to improve taste in this matter. ’ the interior arrangement sufficiently plain. 
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POLONAISE TRAVELING-DRESS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We give, this month, a pattern of a beautiful: To make the front, join A A, and BB. For 
Polonaise Traveling-Dress, accompanied by dia- $ under the arm, join C C and D D; and join E E 
grams by which it may be cut out. The dia- and F F on the skirt. Make one large box plait 
grams of the fronts and backs are not given the S of the fullness, coming under the arm. Join 
full length; but we give all that is necessary; $ H H and I I to make the side-body, of the back, 
and they may be extended according to the size : as far as the waist. Join K K and L L on the 
of the wearer. Of course the gores also are to 3 skirt, plaiting in the fullness. Make a seam 
be extended. $from P to M on the sleeve. Join the cuff at 

No. 1. Frown, a. $M M and 0 0. 

2. Fronz, 8. $ This makes a very stylish traveling-dress. 
8. Back, a. : We give it thus, in advance of the season, in 

No. 4. Bac, 6. Sorder that our fair friends may have time 
5. SLEEVE. i to make their traveling-dresses before summer 
6. Curr. $ comes in. 
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DIAGRAM OF POLONAISE TRAVELING-DRESS. 
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DIAGRAM OF POLONAISE TRAVELING-DRESS. 
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WATCH-POCKET. 


BY MRS. WARREN. 


First, place the tissue paper over the engrav- 
double threads to the inch; 6 skeins of magenta- ; outline, but only the upper or pointed part of 
colored Berlin wool, and one skein of black; } the design; then on another part of the paper 
half an oz. each of opaque white, crystal, and ; trace off the pocket part of outline and design; 
wulkbeads, sufficiently large to cover the this pocket part must be cut a trifle larger in 
Teads of canvas; a bunch of No. 10 steel the canvas than the outline taken off in paper, 
nts and five good-sized pearl beads, to fill; and another ink tracing made outside. This 
nivings of each flower. Use ink, in which $ will allow of the pocket hanging fuller than the 
uit e loaf sugar and a camel’s hair brush, ; back, for the reception of the watch. Now work 
* plece of tissue paper. * the outline in black wool, then fill in all but the 


MateRtats.—Cotton, No. 20. Quarter of a 


$ 
yard of Penelope canvas, that which has 12 ing, and with brush and ink trace off the entire 
3 
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844 BABY’S MITTEN IN CROCHET. 





design with magenta-colored wool. The stems , of the leaf in chalk, the lower of crystal beads: 
and veins of leaves are all of steel beads. There ; the edge has four or five chalk beads, eros 
are six divisions, or leaves, of flower; one leaf} slantways over. Previously to putting the beady 
must have all chalk beads; the two leaves on g on edge, or sewing on the pearls, slightly tack 
each side of it be opaque white; the two next} with tin tacks the work on to a board, the right 
of crystal, and the lowest, opposite to the chalk. } side downward; then with gum water bruh it 
The crystal beads must be threaded with black $ well over; when dry remove it, cut of th 
cotton. By this arrangement of the beads, : superfluous canvas, tack down the edge, lin 
shade of tint is given to the flower. The leaves both the back and pocket with silk, then sy 
on stem must be sewed on each stitch of the { on the edge of beads. 

corners, the vein of steel beads, the upper part 





BABY’S MITTEN IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MarsRiALs.—} oz. gray single zephyr; } oz. § work 8 rows plain, 2 rows narrowing of to! 
crimson zephyr. point. Work in de around the hand 1 rev; 

With the gray wool make a ch of 40 stitches, } 2nd, 8rd, and 4th rows widen every 10th stiteh: 
join. Work round in se 4 rows; work back- } 6 rows plain. Tie on the colored wool, a 
ward and forward 8 rows to make the place for 3 work 4 rows of shells, 5 de stitches to the shell 
the thumb; 5 rows work round; 8 rows nar 1 ch stitch between. Finish with cord and ™ 
rowing every other stitch, bringing the work to 3 sels, or ribbon at the wrist. 
@ point. Take up the stitches for the thumb, * 
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CLOVER-LEAF: IN TATTING. 


Make four pearl stitches and loop, until yo" 
have five loops; draw up; then make five set 
$lops, and join each one in the loops a 
: first. A subscriber sends this pattera, whit 
3 will be new to many. 





benis LADY’S NETTED WORK-BAG. 


: BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
Tight 
~ SOS $ Tus is a very beautiful affair, which can be 
le See : easily and economically made. The foundation 
: of the bag is netted, in diamond netting, with 
black purse-twist. All of the solid squares, 
$seen in the full-sized pattern below, are to be 
darned in with white floss silk; and the dotted 
$ squares in yellow floss silk. Both sides of the 
’ bag are to be made after this pattern. When 
\ the netting is finished, cut a piece of thin card- 
$ board of the size of netting, and cover, on botli 
3 sides, with crimson silk. Next stretch the net- 
sting over this. Finish the bag with tassels of 
the color of the lining, with a little gold thread 
intermixed. For strings use crimson and gold 
cord. 
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FANCY BASKET IN CROCHET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


For the engraving, see front of the number, 3 
where the basket is printed in colors. 3 

Mareriats.—1 spool white crochet cotton, § 
No. 14; 1 spool pink crochet cotton, No. 14; 
finest steel hoops. 

With the white cotton make ach of 8. Join, 
into that work 18 de stitches, join. 

1st Row.—Work all round in sc. 

2nd, 8rd and 4th Rows.—Work in dc, widening 
enough to keep the work fiat. 

5th Row.—Work in sc, making the stitches in 
the upper edge of the chain made by the last 
row. 

6th Row.—Turn the work from right to left, 
working backward in de, making the stitches in 
the under edge of the chain made by 4th row. 
This row forms the foundation for the sides of 
the basket. 

7th Row.—8 ch, 8 de, * 2 ch, 9 de, 2 ch, 9 
dc, *. Repeat all around the row, joining the 





miss 1, 5 de over the 7 de as before, *. Repeat 
all around, join. 

10th Row.—8 ch, 2 de over the 5 de of last 
row, * 2 ch; miss 1, 1 de, 2 ch; miss 1, 1 de,2 
ch; miss 1, 1 de, 2 ch, 8 de over the 5 de as be- 
fore, *. Repeat. 

11th Row.—8 ch, *; miss 1, 1 de, 2 ch, 1 de; 
miss 1, 2ch,*. Repeat. 

For tHe Epnge.—Tie in the pink cotton. 

lst Row.—Work in sc. 

2nd Row.—4 de, * 2 ch, 4 de, 2 ch, 4 de, #. 
Repeat all around the row. 

8rd Row.—8 ch, 2 de over the 4 de of 2nd 
row, * 8 ch, 1 de in the loop made by the 2 ch 
stitches of the 2nd row; 3 ch, 2 de over the next 
4 dc, *. Repeat. This completes the sides of 
the basket. 

Tue Basx.—Tie the pink cotton to the Sth 
row, 4 dc, with 3 ch between all round the row; 
then 1 row of sc. Finish off with 1 row of ch, 


last stitch to the first stitch, which was made } taking up 1 stitch at the points, making 3 ch 


by the 8 ch stitches at the beginning of the row. 
8th Row.—8 ch, 6 dc over the 9 de of last $ 


between every point. 
Hanviz.—With the white cotton make a ch 


row, * 2 ch, 1 da, stitch into the center of the : of 70 stitches. On it work 3 dc, *1 ch; miss 


two ch stitches made in 7th row, 2 ch, 7 de} 1, 8 de, *. 
Repeat, joining as } 
in the 7th row. ; 


over the 9 de as before, *. 


9th Row.—8 ch, 4 de over the 7 de of 7th row, § 
* 2 ch; miss 1, 1 de, 2 ch; miss 1, 1 de, 2 ch; } 





CROCHET 


Repeat to the end. Join the pink 
cotton, 5 ch, 1 sc between the, 3 de stitches of 
white. Repeat all round 2 rows of pink. Sew 
on the handle, starch and shape until dry. 


SLIPPER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MareriaLs.—1} oz. blue single zephyr; } oz. 
Chinchilla. 
haps | a blue wool make a ch of 11 stitches. 


> 
s 
. 
5 
; 


1st Row.—Work in sc, widening 3 stitches is 
the 6th, or middle stitch. S 
Qnd Row.—Work in the same way, making? 


stitel 
obser 
ch st 
the ¥ 
4 ro’ 
alter 
work 
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NETTED BED FRINGE. 347 
stitches in the middle stitch of 1st row; but the toe of the slipper; 12 stitches for the sides; 
observe to work always into the under loop of $ work 12 rows plain. Sew the side to the toe, 
ch stitch made by the previous row, otherwise 3 and edge all round with 1 row of shells worked 
the work will not be ridged. Repeat the blue; with blue. Turn over the point on the top of 
4 rows, Chinchilla 4 rows, and in this manner ; the slipper. Sew the slipper to a cork-sole, 
alternate the colors, until you have 30 rows of; and run an elastic in the top of slipper. 
work, or 15 rows of ridge work. This is for ¢ 
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NETTED BED FRINGE. 


BY MBS. WARREN. 


Mareriats.—Cotton, No. 6, and cotton for; Borper, with wipe Mxrsu.—Net 7 stitches 
darning the pattern. Two meshes, one round, 3; into a loop, 1 stitch into next loop, and continue. 
which should measure in the string which should 2nd and 8rd rows with round mesh; two rows, 
be placed round it half an inch; and one flat } or one diamond. 
mesh, @ full half inch in width; a long netting ; 4th row, wide mesh—one row. 


needle. Outside row, wide mesh—one row, taking the 
Founpation.—Net on a string four diamonds, ? seven loops into one. 

and continue netting for as long as may be re- 3 In the center of foundation draw a row of 

quired these four diamonds; then gather one } diamonds, and along the edge work with needle 

edge of this length of netting into a string; on } and some cotton a single stitch in each diamond, 


the other edge net two rows of netting to form turning back at the end of length of netting, the 
one diamond. reverse way. 





AN INFANT’S HOOD. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


; Ix the front of the number we give an engrav- ; front, full size, to show the pattern.for the braid. 
€ of an infant’s hood, to be made of white} The cape is to be braided to match the rest. 
— and braided with narrow silk braid. i the hood should have a quilted silk lining, to 

© give, also, half the crown and part of the } make it soft to the head. 





KNITTED LEGGIN. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MaTERIALS.—1 02. colored single zephyr; | 
oz. white single zephyr; small bone needles, 

With the white wool cast on 51 stitches. 

Knit 2 rows plain. 

8rd Row.—Knit 2 stitches plain, * throw the 
thread forward, knit 1, slip and bind, knit 1, + 
: Repeat to the end of the row. 

4th Row.—Purl. 

This pattern to be repeated 6 times. 

2 rows plain, 1 row widen and narrow. 6 
rows plain, or in block of 4 stitches plain and 
4 purled, knitting 4 rows to form the block. 
The next row of blocks, reverse; knitting the 
$ plain stitches over the purled ones of last rov, 
and the reverse. 

51st Row.—Narrow 1 stitch at the beginning 
of the row. 

6 rows plain. 

58th Row.—Narrow same as 51st. 

Tie on the colored wool, and knit either 
lain or ribbed as in a stocking, narrowing 
very 6 rows, until the leggin is long enough 
for the ankle. Knit 18 rows for the ankle; then 
$ for the foot, knit only the 12 center stitches, 
$ working 24 rows; after which take up all the 
¢ stitches around the foot, and knit 10 rows 
plain. Bind off. Finish with a strap of leather 
Sunder the foot, and cord and tassels at the top 
: of the leggin. 
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CROCHETED BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


For the engraving, see front of the number, 3 the center, and six around it; sew fast st the 
where the basket is printed in colors. ° points where the rings touch, keeping them per 

MaTeriaAts.—8 doz. smallest size curtain : fectly flat; twelve for the second row. This 
rings; 2 spools colored crochet cotton, No. 14; completes the base. ; 
fine steel hook. ’ For the sides, two rows of rings, arranging 

Cover the rings, by working in sc, with the 5 them to stand upright; sewing as before. Little 
cotton (or zephyr may be substituted in its } direction can be given for the sides, as the shape 
place); then arrange them, beginning at the 3 depends upon the inclination given to the oot 
center of the base of basket; place one ring in } rows of rings forming the sides. One row, 
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PURSE IN CROCHET. 
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fat, for the edge, and one row at the base, asseen; This basket may be made with two colors, if 
in the design. Cover two larger rings for the 3 preferred: blue and brown, or pink and white; 
handles; either sew them on, or tie with a piece ; making the sides of one color entirely, and edg- 


of narrow ribbon, same color. 


* ing with the other at the top and base. 
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PURSE IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marertats.—1 skein white purse twist; 1 
tkein emerald green; bunch gold beads, No. 6; 
fne steel crochet hook; gilt clasp. 

With the green silk make a ch of 3 stitches, 


3 join. Work 4 or 6 rows in sc, widening enough 
Sto keep the work flat; join the white silk 
¢ (having previously threaded the beads upon it); 

work 4 stitches in sc, putting a bead at every 
3 stitch, * 4 stitches without beads, 4 stitches with 
; beads, *; repeat all round the row; work 4 rows 
tin this manner, widening on the blocks where 
$ there are no beads; 4 rows of green, still widen- 
; ing only enough to keep the work flat; 4 rows 
3 of white, with beads, as before; finish with 3 
} rows green. The number of rows to be worked 
$ depends upon the size of the hook, also upon 
3 the manner of working. Some persons working 
’ much closer than others, several rows more or 
$less will not affect the design of the purse. 
§ This completes one side of the purse. The 
S other work in the same way. Join the two 
’ sides about half way, leaving space enough for 
; the clasp; finish with a fringe of beads, as seen 
: in the design. 


IN TATTING. 


MagE a scallop; turn it over; make one pearl 
stitch, join it, proceed as before. A very simple 
pattern, yet a very pretty one, as the engraving 
; shows. This insertion has been furnished by 


s 


3 a subscriber. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ; 
Srocxinas.—There are some articles of dress with which ; 
Fashion is always meddling; it positively cannot let them 3 
alone. As soon as it has decided on one partiqular form 
and color as best adapted to them, it changes its mind, ; 
and retouches, till the original inventor of the ° 
aforesaid articles would be puzzled to recognize his own 
idea. But there are other portions of our ordinary apparel $ 
that Fashion, for the most part, leaves alone, only giving > 


+ +, 





a hint and making a suggestion once in a way; and till $ 
lately stockings might be considered as belonging to this § 
neglected class, Every winter merino and lambs-wool were } 
in vogue, and the pretty silk and delicate lace-work stock- 
ings came in as regularly as the returning swallows, and 
reigned all through the warm months of summer, 

Now, however, it appears that Fashion, having had some 
spare time upon its hands, has resolved to do a little busi- 
ness with this particular article of modern costume, and 
the result of its deliberations was made public some time 
ago, by the sudden apparition of parti-colored and diversi- 
fied stockings, the tints of which were so bright and so 
glaringly contrasted, that at first sight one supposed that 
the wearers must be going to take part in some fancy ball, $ 
and that a very great majority of them had selected the 
dress of a cardinal, with such slight variations as their im- $ 
aginations might suggest. Red and black, red and white, 
mauve and gray, dance before one’s astonished eyes in all $ 
the shop windows, and beneath all those ample flouncings $ 
that sweep so gracefully along the pavement; positively 3 
one’s attention is directed to the rainbow-spanned ankles 3 
(rainbows have no black in them, to be sure, but never ; 
mind that, the figure of speech does all the same), and one 
takes note of their neat proportions in a way that one 
would not be so sure to do, were they less gaily bedizened. ‘ 

Do we like colored stockings? Well, they are odd, they H 
are a change, and rather pretty too, in themselves, espe- $ 
cially when the wearers have an eye for harmony, and 3 
adapt the rest of their costume to these brilliant tints; not 3 


when mauve skirts flutter over magenta-colored stockings $ 
§ 


—a phenomenon that occasionally reveals itself to atten- 3 


tive eyes, 


— 3 
AnovT Borrowers.—A Georgia subscriber begs us to say 3 
¢ 


a word about borrowers. She writes:—“Tell them they > 
ought to be ashamed of themselves; that they are defraud- 

ing the editor; that the subscriber pays for the Magazine ¢ 
for her own benefit and not for theirs, I hardly get the 
leaves cut, before in comes Sylva, out of breath, saying, 
‘Missus says, send her your Peterson, she wants to read The 


of each must be cut a small round, the size ofa penny-piece. 
Lay them together and work round them over and over, 
with as many different colored worsteds as you may chow, 
the brighter the colors the better the effect, selecting thos 
which contrast well together. The worsteds may be joina 
with a tight knot, whenever required, without injury » 
the ball. Thisworking round and round must be contiguel 
until the round in the center is quite filled in, and will hold 
no more. Then carefully cut the worsted through all round 


2 exactly at the edge of the two pieces of cardboard; intr 


duce @ strong twine between the two, and tie it very firmly 
and securely in a strong knot, tear away the two pieces of 


$ cardboard, and there will appear a very elegant drawing 


room plaything for a child. 

Frenc# Hem ror FRI11s, Etc.—A very pretty effect issome 
times produced by the most simple means. A little stitch 
in needlework is now much used in Paris for the edges of 
: different articles, which is ornamental and very quickly 
3 done. If for frills for caps, morning-dresses, etc., or where 
<a great length would have to be hemmed, a considerable 
3 amount of time and work is saved by this simple plas, 
2 which consists of folding down a narrow hem and working 
over it a row of stitches in ingrain scarlet cotton, similar 
to whipping, only the stitches should not be quite so cle 


2 together, returning from the end back again, so that the 


stitches are in the contrary direction, and form a continu 
tion of crossed stitches of perfect regularity. The Parisia 
ladies apply this stitch to many purposes, and we have 
seen it have a very good effect for the edges of pocket-hant 
kerchiefs, as well as those of the small linen collars and 
cuffs which are so much worn in morning costume, and 
also for a variety of other articles. 


“Ins Pricetess WortH.”—The New Lisbon (Wis.) Bet 
lican says:—‘“ We have been talking for years in praise of 
‘Peterson’s Magazine,’ and yet we have but just begun» 
tell of its priceless worth. Those who are acquainted with 
this work will not gainsay us, when we declare to the 
stranger of Peterson—and oh! how long wilt thou bes 
stranger?—that there is not a three dollar magazine pub 
lished in the United States, that contains an equal numb 
of fashion plates, silk, wool, and muslin embroideries. And 
there is no other magazine that can surpass ‘ Peterson’ is 
his mezzotints and other engravings.” 


Consumption.—It is in early childhood that the fatal 
disease, consumption, can most be encouraged or discour 
aged by a mother. Sufficient clothing, guarding sgsiss 


$ colds and chills, plenty of wholesome sleep on & wool mir 


Broken Life; she'll return it” How can I refuse? Sol < tress (not on an euervating bed of down), plenty of able 
hand it to her with as good grace as possible, and that is $ tions, sometimes sponging the chest with vinegar & 
the last I see of it for weeks, At last, ‘Missus’ sends it 3 water, plenty of often-repeated, but never fatiguing @* 
home, half worn out by constant thumbing. Now I am & cise, plenty of simply nutritious food—these sweetened and 
sick and tired of borrowers. If they would wait until I $ enlivened with an enlightened household cheerfulness fora 


had read the Magazine, and would take good care of it, I 
would not careso much. Is there no romedy? Ifa Maga- 
zine is worth borrowing, it is worth subscribing for; there- § 
fore tell our borrowing friends to quit borrowing and sub- $ 
scribe at once.” ; 


5s 
As the Turks say, “ Hear and obey.” N 


s 

Drawino-Room Bar..s.—At the request of oné of our sub- $ 
scribers, we give the following instructions for: making 
these safe and pretty balls. Cut two circular pieces of $ 
Ss 


ee size of the top ofa tumbler; out of the center $ 


the best prescription that we can offer. 
) Journal 


Morauity anp Retieron.—The Phoenix (R I. = 
says:—“'The stories of ‘Peterson’ are acknowledged 
e 


the best published in any magazine in the country. : 
them vice is never arrayed in the garb of yanndeaie 
principles of morality and religion are always incaleate: 
The pictorial embellishments of this number stand unt 





: yaled. To all of our friends who are desirous of procuring 


a popular Magazine for a small sum, wo would 
ingly recommend Peterson's.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


a. 








New Mostc.—Winner’s Dime Book of Violin or Flute 3 History of the United Netherlands, from the death of 
fanes, Nos. 7, 8, and 9, are just issued. These numbers } William the Silent to the Synod of Dort, with a full view 
the latest and most fashionable airs of the day, i of the English-Dutch struggle against Spain, and of the 
grranged in a plain and easy manner, among which will } origin and destruction of the Spanish Armada. By John 
be found two sets of plain Cotillions, the celebrated dance, ; Lothrop Motley, D.C. L. 2 vols.,8 vo. New York: Harper 
éSleeping Maggie ;” the beautiful melody of the “Ring my } & Brothers. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This 
Mother Wore;” also Opera and Ballad airs of a good selec- 3 is a continuation of the “Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
tin. Published by Sep. Winner, 716 Spring Garden strect, 3 whose appearance, a few years ago, revealed to the world 

Price ten cents each number. Copies sent { that a new historian, worthy to take rank with Macaulay, 
by mail (postage paid) upon receipt of the price in stamps g Froude, Bancroft, and Prescott, had risen up in our midst. 
qreash, Address the publisher. $ Nor is the present work inferior, in any respect, to its pre- 

—_ decessor. On the contrary, it exhibits a greater maturity 

fo Teansren A PatreRN T0 VELVET.—Lay the velvet on 4 3 o¢ power than the “Rise of the Dutch Republic,” and 
board, fastening it down with a few small tacks round its though the proportions of the story are not as well pre- 
edges. Make @ tracing of the design nee thin cartridge } served as in that work, it approaches, on the whole, more 
paper,and prick it through on every line with a needle, nearly to a master-piece. It is difficult, in reading Motley, 
Lay the paper in its exact position on the velvet, keeping } not to compare him with Prescott, whose history of Philip 
itinits place by means of weights at the corners. Scatter ; the Second, a principal actor in those events, was cut off, 
over this some white lead in fine powder, then lift the : gigs: by death. We think Motley a more exhaustive 
paper away, and an outline will appear in white dots. Mix % stugent than Prescott, having found him, in details where 


s little of the white lead with gum water, and take a fine 
camel-hair pencil and go over every dot, to save them from 
exasure. 


Exmncise—Exercise should not be continued after the 
effort has become at all painful. Our muscles, like the rest 
of our bodies, are made susceptible of pain for the beneti- 
cent purpose that we may know that they are in danger, 
and may thus be excited to do everything in our power to 
remove them from it. It is a mistaken notion that exer- 
cise of all kinds and under all circumstances is beneficial. 
Unless it is adapted to the condition of the muscles, it will 
prove the agent of death—not the giver of health. 


How 10 Eat aw Eoo.—As we believe there are few who 


know how to eat an egg properly, we shall give the secret. 
By the usual mode of introducing the salt it will not mix 
@ incorporate with the egg; the result is, you either get a 
quantity of salt without egg, or egg without salt. Put in 
adrop or two of water, tea, coffee, or other liquid you may 
have on the table at the time, then add the salt, and stir. 
The result is far more agreeable; the drop of liquid is not 
tasted. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Elsie Venner: A Romance of Destiny. By Oliver Wen- 
dl Holmes. 2 vols.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.— 
The peculiarity of this book, we think, is'its suggestiveness. 
It has, indeed, other merits, and great ones. Its English is 
of the purest. It is full of quiet humor. Its heroine, 
Elsie Venner, is that rare thing in fiction, an original con- 
ception.” But its suggestiveness is, after all, its highest 
charm. Full of thought itself, at least full of thought for 
* romanee, it is even more remarkable for its magnetism 


} Prescott erred, invariably correct. He is not inferior in 
pictorial power, to say the least, to Prescott. But, on the 
other hand, Motley has not the broad charity of the author 
of “Ferdinand and Isabella.” There is as much difference 
between these two great historians, in this particular, as 
there was between Shakspeare and Dante. It will require 
two additional volumes to finish the work. 


Flowers of Hope and Memory. <A Collection of Poems. 
By Cornelia J. M. Jordan. 1 vol.,12 mo. Richmond, Va: 
A. Morris.—A collection of poems, on various subjects, by 
a lady of the South. The dedication is very beautiful :— 
“To the Fireside and the Grave, the Living and the Dead 
of.a Broken Home-Circle.” The poems are of various de- 
grees of merit, but are generally tender, graceful and musi- 
cal. We have marked one for quotation in our next number. 
The volume is exquisitely got up, the paper being of that 
creamy tint which book fanciers adore, and the type clear 
and elegant. A portrait of the author embellishes the 
volume. 


A Message from the Sea and the Uncommercial Traveler. 
By Charles Dickens. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson 
é Brothers——We have here the last work of the author of 
“The Pickwick Papers.” It is a collection of tales, written 
as only “Boz” can write, and woven together into two 
3 larger tales, as only “Boz” can weave. Of the two, we like 
N best “The Message from the Sea,” though both are good. 
2 As the price of the book is only fifty cents, tens of thou- 
} sands ought to be sold. 








The Great Preparation; or, Redemption Draweth Nigh. 
By the Rev. John Cumming, D. D., F. R. S. G. Second 
Series. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton.— 
: There has been much interest to see this, the conclusion of 
° “The Great Preparation.” We noticed the first volume, on 


in making others think. In this respect it is like one of § its appearance, several months ago, and since then have 


the best books of its kind that England has lately pro- 
duced; we mean “The Recreations of A Country Parson,” 
Which, we are glad to hear, has reached a second edition 
uready in the United States. But we suppose that this 
Muggestiveness, much as we prize it, will be the last quality 
for which ordinary novel readers will buy the book. The 
Mrange character of Elsie Venner, half womanly, half 
makelike. will-be the attraction with the public at large. 
Dr. Holmes, in his preface, says that a grave scientific doc- 
trine underlies this delineation, and that, though the con- 
ception of the heroine was purely imaginary, he has, since 
the story: has been in Progress, received proof of the 
taistence of such a character. The broad fun of Col. 

ball, and of the widow Rowen’s tea-party, will be 
tipyed; by a different set of readers, quite as much as 

Venner. The work is printed in excellent style. 


received numerous inquiries as to when this one would be 
out. 


Prayers for Rulers ; or, Duty of Christian Patriots. By 
Rev. William Adams, D. D. 1 vol.,12 mo.,41 pp. New 

York: Rudd & Carleton.—This is a discourse, preached in 
the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York, on 
the day of the National Fast, January 4, 1861. Its author 
is well known in the religious world, as one of the ablest 
and most eloquent divines of his persuasion. 


Address Before the Montgomery County Agricultural 
Society. By Alonzo C. Paige, LL. D. 1 vol., 8 vo., 22 pp. 
Canajahorie, N. ¥.: Radii Print.—This is a scholarly, 
thonghtful address, very far superior to ordinary essays of 
3 its kind. Its peroration is quick, sharp, decisive, ringing 
% out great truths in stirring language. 
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HOUSEHOLD CORNER.—HORTICULTURAL. 





HOUSEHOLD CORNER. 

How 10 give A Dinner.—The direction of a table is no 
inconsiderable branch of a lady’s duties, as it involves 
judg t in exp pectability of appearance, 
and the comfort of her husband as well as of those who 
partake of their hospitality. Inattention to it is always 
inexcusable, and should be avoided for the lady's own sake, 
as it occasions a disagrveuble degree of bustle and evident 
annoyance to herself, which is never observable in a well- 
regulated establishment. In doing the honors of her table, 
the mode of carving is also of importance, and will be 
treated of in a future chapter. 

The mode of covering the table differs according to taste. 
It is not the multiplicity of dishes, but the choice, the 
dressing, and the neat look of the whole, which give an 
air of refinement to a table. There should always be more 
than the necessary quantity of plate, or plated ware, and 
glass, to afford a certain appearance of elegance; and these, 
with a clean cloth and a neatly-dressed attondant, will show 
that the habits of the family are those of gentility. For 
a small party, or a tete-a-tete, a dumb waiter is a convenient 
contrivance, as it partly saves the attendance of servants. 
The cruets should be looked to and filled every day an hour 
before dinner; and much trouble and irregularity are 
saved, when there is company, if servants are accustomed 
to prepare the table and sideboard in similar order every 
day. Too many or too few dishes are extremes not un- 
common: the former encumbering the dinner with a super- 
fluity which partakes of vulgarity, whilst the latter has 
the appearance of poverty or penuriousness. 

In all situations of life the entertainment should be no 
less suited to the station than to the fortune of the enter- 
tainer, as well as to the number and rank of those invited. 
If the arrangements of table be properly studied, a degree 
of elegance is attainable under all circumstances, however 
economical; and the plainest fare, if carefully dressed, may 
be made to furnish dishes which every one will eat with 
relish. 

Should there be only a joint and a pudding, they should 
always be served up separately; and the dishes, however 
emall the party, should always form two courses. Thus, 
in the old-fashioned style of entertaining a couple of 
friends with “fish, soup, and a roast,” the soup and fish 
should be placed at the top and bottom of the table, re- 
moved by the joint with vegetables and pastry; or, should 
the company consist of eight or ten, a couple or more of 


we. 


ait: 





side dishes in the first course, with game and a pudding in ¢ 


the second, accompanied by confectionery, would be quite 
sufficient. 

In most of the books which treat of cookery, various bills 
of fare are given which are never exactly followed. The 
mistress should select those dishes which are most in 
season. The cuts which are inserted in some of those lists 
put the soup in the middle of tho table, where it should 
never be placed. For a small party a single lamp in the 
center is sufficient; but for a larger number the room 
should be lighted with lamps hung over the table, and the 
center ornamented with flowers. 

Krep rour own Accounts.—The mistress of a family 
should never forget that the welfare and good management 
of the house depend on the eye of the superior, and, con- 
sequently, that nothing is too trifling for her notice where- 
by waste may be avoided, or order maintained. If she has 
never been accustomed, while single, to think of family 
management, let her not, upon that account, fear that she 
cannot attain it; she may consult others who are more 
experionced, and acquaint herself with the necessary quan- 
tities, quality, and prices of the several articles of expendi- 
ture in a family, in proportion to the number it consists of. 
The chi¢f duties of life are within the reach of humble 
abilities, and she whose aim is to fulfill them, will rarely 
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) ever fail to acquit herself well, United with, and, perbapy 
§ crowning all the virtues of the female character js thas 
well-directed ductility of mind which, occasionally, bends 
its attention to the smaller-objects of life, knowing then 
to be often scarcely less essential than the greater, 

A minute account of the annual income and the ting 
of payment should be kept in writing; likewise an estimats 
of the supposed amount of each article of expense; ani 
those who are early acc::stomed to calculations on domestig 
articles will acquire so accurate a knowledge of what their 
establishment requires as will enable them to keep the 
happy medium between prodigality and parsimony 

In apportioning the items of expenditure of a family, 
something should always be assigned for the use of the 
poor, which enables any pressing case of distress to beat 
once attended to, without a question “whether the money 
can be spared.” Much might be done for the poor, if care 
were taken to keep a pan into which every bone and morse 
of spare meat, vegetables, etc., were put; these might be 
stewed, the bones taken out, and a few peas added, making 
a meal, two or three times a week, for any poor, deserving 
family, without increasing the family expenditure beyond 
a fow pence. 

Perhaps few branches of female education are more use 
ful than great readiness in figures. Accounts should be 
regularly kept, and not the smallest article omitted tole 
entered. If balanced every week, or month, the income 
and outgoings will be ascertained with facility, and their 
proportions to each other be duly observed. Some people 
fix on stated sums to be appropriated to each different 
article, as house, clothes, pocket, education of children, ete. 
Whatever may be the amount of household expenditure, 
a certain mode should be adopted and strictly adhered to. 
Besides the regular account-book, in which the receipt of 
money and every payment should be regularly entered,s 
commonplace-book should be always at hand for the entry 
} of observations regarding agreements with servants, trader 
$ men, and various other subjects. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
Economical PLant Prorectors.—The first and best method 
2 is to get a common garden frame, made of whatever sis 
$ you think proper, either with one, two, or three lights; but 
3 instead of having them glazed, as is the usual custom, haw 
2 





some cheap calico stretched upon the frame, quite tight 


and afterward made water-proof by means of a 
$ directions for the making of which are given farther on; 
$ for the plan, see Fig. 1. a 
The next consists of six stakes being driven into | 
ground in a circle, at equal distances from each ae 
two hoops, whose size and diametrical proportions 
depend entirely upon the extent of the plant or tree oe 
desire to surround—one to be nailed within an inch of 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT.—PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 855 
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anne 
top of the supports, the other about half-way down, and g thin and nervous have horrible neuralgias, which make o: 
sherward covered with water-proof calico, as Fig. 2. 3 life a continued martyrdom, or they are abandoned to fore- 
$ bodings so gloomy, and even fearful, sometimes, as to eat 
$ out all the joy of life, and make death a longed-for event. 
Some dyspeptics are wonderfully forgetful; others have 
$ such an irritability of temper as to render companionship 
3 with them, even for a few hours, painful, while there is 
¢ such a remarkable incapacity of mental concentration, of 
> fixedness of purpose, that it is impossible to secure any 
connected effort for recovery. 
$ There are some general principles of cure applicable to 
8 all, and which will seldom fail of high advantages. 
1, The entire body should be washed, once a week, with 
3 soap, hot water, and a stiff brush. 
2. Wear woolen next the skin, the year round, during 
the day time only. 
3 3. By means of ripe fruit and berries, coarse bread, and 


‘The third and last, though by no means the least import- $ other coarse food, keep the bowels acting freely once in 


} every twenty-four hours. 
ant, is not a new idea, but equally useful in its way for } 
square beds of plants. It consists of a sufficient number of § 4. Under all circumstances keep the feet always clean, 


dry, and warm. 
wehes, which may be formed with hoops from an old tub, 3 ~ 
which have opened, pointed at each end, and thrust int 0} 5. It is most indispensable to have the fullest plenty of 


_ > sound, regular, ted, and refreshing sleep in a clean, 
the g at the axtroass elges of the bed, ot shout vigh 3 light, well-aired chamber with windows facing the sun. 
teen inches apart all the way down. Then place a straight $ 
a 4 ~ 6. Spend two or three hours of every forenoon, and one 
stick or lath on the top, and one on each side, about twelvo © on Gane ath ane aieeneein nm diaetdedinadiaane 
inches from the ground; tie each arch securely to these 3 ‘tes 7 x . - : 


§ in some form of interesting, exhilarating, and unweary- 
prey ah Side tine ¥ med ss ‘core oe pric s ing exercise—walking exercise—walking with a cheering 
the 7 alam o sation aaa +H when ehiks 3 and entertaining companion is the very best. 

bd RON $ 7. Eat at regular times, and always slowly. 


kvl ve to be secured, as, without it is,theplantswould } 5° rise food ig best for each which is most relished and 


- earners ah en aa pec ~ at N is followed by the least discomfort. What may have benc- 
er a. ed th oe “e oon cate oie a fi 2 fited or injured one is no rule for another. This eighth 
Pa pet e-ehove caution, and have the mortifice- 2 item is of universal application. 


tim of knowing you had taken the troublo to make a frame A 

which, for the want of a little forethought, failed to pro- 8 fle” pole pay oe anneee of ong kind of driok a = 

* + y ~ 

= the effect desired, namely, the protection of ers 10. Confine yourself to coarse bread of corn, rye, or 

To Gaen o d lich t ii te Be 3 wheat—to ripe, fresh, perfect fruits and berries, in their 

Fn = = wes ‘S t, you mpeg wiht ¢ natural state—and to fresh, lean meats, broiled or roasted, 

the ee o coverings morphie, for w “0 purp : jas meat is easier of digestion than vegetables. Milk, 

top is preferable. Open these doors or win wiring ” 5 gravies, pastries, heayy hot bread, farinas, starches, and 

may term them, whenever the weather will permit, but 3 i z 

close them at night, or, in fact, as often as you think there $ greeny, food in general aggravate dymgapeia, hy thelr counts 
ohne & pating tendencies. 

s 
isany danger of their taking harm. $ 11. It is better to eat, at regular times, as often as 


> A 2 
ere is @ receipt for water-proof dressing, which I have $ hungry, but so little at once as to occasion no discomfort 


frequently used, and found efficacious:—Get some thin, $ whatever. 


cheap calico, and after having stretched it on your frames ¢ ; ' ; 
(0, if req in & plecs,.an the ground) quite tight, then 3 12. Constantly aim to divert the mind from the bodily 
. § condition in pleasant ways; this is half the cure in many 
cases. 





cover it, by means of a brush, with a composition made of $ 
two pints of pale old linseed oil, one ounce of sugar of lead, $ 
and four ounces of white resin. The sugar of lead is to be $ 
ground with a little of the oil, after which add the remain- 
det, and the resin, and mix theso ingredients well together 
While warm PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Tae Knottep HanpKeERncurer.—This feat consists in tying 
$a number of hard knots in a pocket-handkerchief borrowed 
2 from one of the company, then letting any person hold the 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT. N knots, and by the operator merely shaking the handker- 
Drsrersta—The inability of the stomach to prepare, $ chief, all the knots become unloosed, and the handkerchief 
frum the food-eater, the nourishment requisite to sustain $ is restored to its original state. 
the body, and to supply it with pure blood, is treated, in a 3 To perform this excellent trick, get as soft a handkerchief 
late number of Hall's Journal of Health, in a very lucid 3 as possible, and taking the opposite ends, one in each hand, 
manner. The editor alleges that, among a dozen dyspeptics, } throw the right hand over the left, and draw it through, as 
aga have the same predominant symptoms, either 3 if you were going to tie a knot in the usual way. Again 
nature or locality; and as these persons differ further in } throw the right hand end over the left, and give the left 
py temperament, constitution, occupation, and habits } hand end to some person to pull, you at the saine time pull- 
on 4nd body, it is the height of absurdity to treat any N ing the right hand end with your right hand, while your 
Precisely alike; hence the failure to cure in 3 left hand holds the handkerchief just behind the knot. 
many curable cases, > Press the thumb of your left hand against the knot to pre- 
Dywpeptics of high mental power and of a bilious tem- 3 vent its slipping, always taking care to let the person to 
pe. ment are subject to sick headache; those who are fat 3 whom you gave one end pull first: so that, in fact, he is 
phlegmatic have constipation and cold feet; while the : only pulling against your left hand. 
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vniitinidan 
You now tie another knot exactly in the same way as the i 8. The owner of the forfeit to stand in the center of the 
first, taking care always to throw the right hand end over } room, and every one, in turn, requests her to assume vari. 


the left. As you go on tying the knots, you will find the § ous attitudes. 
right hand end of the handkerchief d ing considerably | 9. Tell a riddle or conundrum. 
5 





in length, while the left hand one remains nearly as long} 10. Pay a compliment and undo it after, to every on 
as at first; because, in fact, you are merely tying the right $ present. 
hand end round the left. To prevent this from being noticed, } 11. Kiss some one through the tongs, 
you should stoop down a little after each knot, and pretend} 12. Dance a hornpipe. 
to pull the knots tighter; while, at the same time, you press § 13. Say, “Around the rugged rock the ragged rascals 
the thumb of the right hand against the knot, and with the ran,” five times without making a mistake. 
fingersand palm of the same hand, draw the handkerchief, : 14. Repeat the names of all the Kings of England. 
80 as to make the left hand end shorter, keeping it at each $15. Put yourself through the keyhole (this is done by 
knot a8 nearly the length of the right hand end as possible. } writing the word “yourself” on paper, and then putting it 
When you have tied as many knots as the handkerchief } through). 
will admit of, hand them round for the company to feel that § 16.. Repeat the story of Alexander and Diogenes. 
they are firm knots; then hold the handkerchief in your ; 17. Tell the name of an individual mentioned in history, 
right hand, just below the knots, and with the left hand ; famed for his love of truth. 
turn the loose part of the center of the handkerchief over 3 18, Find some similarity between a watch and an amu 
them, desiring some person to hold them. Before they take 3 ing companion. 
the handkerchief in hand, you draw out the right hand end 19. Repeat five times rapidly, “ Villy Vite and is Vife vent 
of the handkerchief, which you have in the right hand, and $ to Vinsor and Vest Vickham von Vitson Vednesday.” 
which you may easily do, and the knots being still held $ 20. Laugh in one corner of the room, cry in another, yawn 
together by the loose part of the handkerchief, the person : in a third, and dance in the fourth. 
who holds the handkerchief will declare he feelsthem: you} 21. Repeat, without stopping, “Bandy-Legg’d Boracho 
then take hold of one of the ends of the handkerchief which § Mustachio Whiskenfusticus the bold and brave Bombardiuo 
hangs down, and desire him to repeat after you, one—two— > of Bagdad helped Abomilique Blue-Beard Bashaw of Babel 
three—then tell him to let go, when, by giving the hand- 3 mandeb to beat down a Bumble-Bee at Balsora.” 
kerchief a smart shake, the whole of the knots will become 3 22. Kneel to the wittiest, bow to the prettiest, and kis 
unloosed. 2 the one you love the best. 
Should you, by accident, whilst tying the knots, give the 3 
wrong end to be pulled, a hard knot will be the conse- 5 
quence, and you will know when this has happened the $ MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
are Jon ry to draw the left hand end of the handker <7, wate Invisible Ink.—Starch dissolved in water wi 
chief shorter. You must, therefore, turn this mistake to $ 4 page 
the best advantage, by asking any one of the company to 2 if employed, remain without color until it is washed orer 
as al $ with a weak solution of iodine, when it assumes a bluish 
see how long it will take him to untie one knot, you count- § , DyiDineslvd Hivenvitelol and a little sitions tad 
ing the seconds, ‘When he hes untied the knot, your other ey ediaaaas water; amis your characters with a new pea. 
knots will remain right as they were before. Having finished 3 Next infuse small Aleppo galls, slightly bruised in water 


tying the knots, let the same person hold them, and tell $ . ‘ 
him that, as he took two saan to untie one kines he ; ype nod a er eo oe pve 
? . 2 
ought to allow you fourteen minutes to untie the seven; { oan we ap haben ertier near enc pe - oe 
but as you do not wish to take any advan nt TN Ge written with the first, they will appear a beautiful bls . 
7 2 Or—Mix up some hog’s lard very intimately with a little 
satisfied with fourteen seconds. 


, : * tly 
You may excite some laughter during the performance of 3 pee pe cain - _ ed co pe bara 
this trick, by desiring those who pull the knots along with ee ne ee ee ee “ 

3 of fine sponge. When you are desirous to employ this pre 
you, to pull as hard as they please, and not to be afraid, as 3 c vi . love-letter\, 
the handkerchief is not yours; you may likewise go to the ¢ SORANS RE Weng Ceetey eG Ras (ure a tran 
awner of the handkerchief, and desire him to assist you in } lay the above paper on that you es aan of po 
pulling a knot, saying, that if the handkerchief is to betorn, } out whatever you think proper fn ab ~ - m4 e, bY wa! 
it is only right that he should have a share of it; you may 3 ™¢8ns the fat substanco will stick to the first prepar 


likewise say that he does not pull very hard, which will g The person, to read the letter must powder the sheet a 
cause a laugh against him. } charcoal, and it will be distinct. . 
baad * : cult, be 
$ To Set Chalk Drawings.—This is extremely diffi 
errr § cause they will not bear washing over with a brush. The 
$ only method is the previous preparation of the paper by 
POPULAR GAMES, ETC. : washing it with a strong solution of isinglass. When - 
Forreits.—Young people aro often at a loss for good for- $ dry, the surface is in a good state for making the drawing, 
feits in their games. In the absence of advice upon the 3 after which it should be inverted and held horizontally ove 
subject, the penalties they impose aro sometimes vulgar, or 3 steam. The steam melts the size which absorbs the char 
highly absurd, creating confusion where innocent pleasure 2 coal or crayon, and when it has again become dry the draw- 
ia designed. The following are suggested to help our young 3 ing is fixed. This process may be repeated several times 
friends out of the difficulty :— $ during the progress of a drawing, the effect being increased 
1, Mention the name of some remarkable person, and 3 each time. 
repeat an anecdote about him. , Strengthening the Voice.—A weak voice is often the eft 
2. Recite a piece of poetry, diverting or humorous. of general weak health, and in proportion as the body caa 
8. Think of some individual in history famed for his jus- 3 be strengthened, so will the voice become stronger. Attend 
tice. to these rules :—Ist. Be very temperate in eating and drial 
4. Mention one of the most recent of modern discoveries. $ ing. 2nd. Avoid causes of excitement, mental or bodily. ond. 
5. Keep a serious face for five minutes. $ Read or recite daily about five hundred lines, in the highest 
6. Sing a song. 3 speaking tone which you can comfortably maintain. 
7. A line of poetry being given, find another rhyme with $ 4thly, Have nothing whatever to do with advertised 20" 
it, ° trums for strengthening the voice. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 2} Rhubarb Tart.—Cut some rhubarb into pieces an inch 

The Blackberry—Very few regard this shrub of the 3 long, place it in a saucepan without a cover, adding chop- 
slightest value—it does, however, possess some qualities : ped lemon-peel and sufficient sugar to sweeten—in water; 
which entitle them to the attention of others than the ° let it simmer till reduced to a pulp; stand aside till cool. 
mere passer-by. For instance: the blackberries have a ¢ Line a flat dish with paste, put in the rhubarb, and, before 
desiceative and astringent virtue, and are a most appro- $ putting it into the oven, add a picce of butter the size of a 
priate remedy for the gums and inflammation of the ton- } walnut, and a good sprinkling of nutmeg. Serve with cus- 
sil, Boerhaave affirms that the roots taken out of the ; tard-cream. Jo Make the Cream.—Beat up two eggs with a 
wrth in February or March, and boiled in honey, are an 8 tablespoonfal of cold milk, have ready half a pint of milk 
excellent remedy against dropsy. Syrup of blackberries, § boiling hot, to be poured gradually on the eggs, stirring all 
picked when only red, is cooling and astringent, in com- : the time, pour backward and forward in the saucepan, If 
non purgings or fluxes. The bruised leaves, stalks, and $ not sufficiently thickened, place on the fire fur a moment, 
unripefruit, applied outwardly, are said tocure ring-worms. } but be careful it does not boil, or it will curdle and be 

Receipt for the Bowel Complaint.—Take tincture of rhu- 3 spoiled. 
barb, one ounce; syrup of ditto, one and a half ounce; To Kipper Salmon.—Clean and scale the fish, but do not 
luidanum, quarter ounce; essence of peppermint, three- § wash it. Split it down the back and remove the bone; (the 
quarter ounce; mix in half a quartern of the best brandy, $ bones will make a nice pickling if broiled or baked.) Lay 
snd cork tightly. When required for use, take two tea- } the fish in the following pickle :—Salt and sugar, equal parts; 
spoonfuls in half a glass of warm water, and the pain will $ to one pound of each of those, quarter ounce each of ground 
be almést instantly remedied. The taste is not disagree- : pepper and saltpetre. Let it lie in salt two or three days, 
able. during which time it should be pressed down with a board 

Antidote to Arsenic.—The efficacy of the hydrated peroxide ¢ on which heavy weights are placed; then stretch each piece 
ofiron in cases of arsenical poisoning has long been known; 2 on a stick, and either smoke or dry. Haddock, cod, whiting, 
but this is a remedy seldom at hand when it is required. $ and ling may be done in the same way. 

It has recently been shown that the carbonate or sesqui- Summer Salads.—Put into a dish the well blanched 
oxide of iron will act equally well. After the free use of } leaves of lettuce, which should be freed from water. Mix 
enetics or the stomach-pump, this should be given in scruple $ a little salt and pepper with a few drops of tarragon vine- 
doses repeated every hour. gar, put this over the lettuce, and add vinegar and oil in 

A Pleasant Spring Medicine.—Take two ounces of Epsom $ the proportion of rather more than two spoonfuls of vinegar 
alts, one ounce of cream of tartar, and two lemons. Mix, $ to one of oil. The same mixture will be suitable for mus 
and pour a quart of boiling water upon them; let it stand } tard and cress with spring radishes, or for sliced cucumber, 
till cold; bottle, and take a wineglassful once or twice a 3 with or without onion. Salads are better when prepared 
&y. This will be found a pleasant beverage as well as } just before using; or they should be kept in a very cool 
medicine, place. 

Queen’s Gingerbeer.—Put twelve pounds of loaf sugar 
and eight ounces of the best white ginger, well pounded, to 
ten gallons of water. Boil together for half an hour, then 
put into a tub or large pan. When cool, add three or four 
spoonfuls of good yeast, and let it work all night; on the 
following morning put it into a cask. When it has done 
quarter of an ounce each of oil of bitter almonds and de- 3 working, which will be in three or four days, add one ounce 
liquated oil of tartar. Place this mixture in the sun till it $ of isinglass, one ounce and a half of hops, and stop it up. 
tequires the consistency of oiatment; when in this state, § It will be fit for use in a month, and may be drunk without 
add three drops of the oil of rhodium, and keep it for use. 3 bottling. 

Apply it to the face in the following manner: Wash the To Cook Asparagus.—Cut the white stalks off about six 
parts at night with elder-flower water; then anoint with ’ inches from the head, soak them in cold water, tie them in 
the ointment. In the morning cleanse the skin from its % thick bundles, and boil them rather quickly. Be careful 
oily adhesion by washing it copiously in rose-water. ; not to overboil them, as the heads will then bo broken. 

1» Promote the Growth of the Hair. —Mix equal parts of { Toast a slice of bread brown on both sides, dip it in the 
dive oil and spirits of rosemary, add a few drops of oil of § water, and lay it in the dish. When the asparagus is done, 
nutmeg. If the hair be rubbed every night with this, and 3 lay it upon the toast, leaving the white ends outward each 
the proportion be very gradually increased, it will answer $ Way. Pour melted butter over the toast and green parts 
tery purpose of facilitating the growth of the hair. 4 of asparagus. 

1 Make Scent from Violets—Drop twelve drops of To Make Sherbet.—Take nine Seville oranges and three 
genuine oil of rhodium on a lump of sugar, grind this lemons; grate off the yellow from the rinds, and put the 
vell in @ glass mortar, and mix it thoroughly with three 8 raspings into a gallon of water, with three pounds of double 
Pounds of orris powder. This will, in its perfume, have a 3 refined sugar, and boil it to a candy height; then take it off 
Mmblance to a well-flavored violet. < the fire, and add the pulp of the oranges and lemons; keep 

NS stirring it until it is almost cold, then put it into a vessel 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET. 
To Remove Freckles from the Face.—Dissolve in half an 
ounce of ‘emon-juice one ounce of Venice soap, and add a 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 


= Lange & quantity of apples, but be careful ; it on the fire, and when it boils, put in the vermicelli. Let 
Pet them j same kind, core and slice them very thin. : it simmer for half an hour by a slow fire, that the vermi- 
hag & jar and stand it in a saucepan of water, } celli may not break. The soup ought not to be very thick. 
haf of fine Log till quite tender. Put a pound and a ; Half a pound of vermicelli is sufficient for eight or ten 
td the mane sugar to every two pounds of your fruit; } persons. 
10d the pat ange put the rind of two lemons grated, To Cook Tomatoes as a Vegetable.—Cut as many tomatoes 
Rt it into eg — Let all boil for two hours, and then : in half as will make a dish. Put them into a baking dish, 
weve, aad wil is a delicious and inexpensive pre- with a lump of batter and some pepper and salt. Bake 
keep good for years, them until soft, and then dish up hot. 








FASHIONS ‘FORUAPRIL. 





To Prevent Milk from Turning Sour.—To each quart of ; example, a chestnut-brown silk dress, brocaded with main 
milk, add fifteen grains of bicarbonate of soda; this addi- ¢ and black flowers, was made with quite a plain skirt, wi, 
tion will not affect the taste of the milk, and it promotes } a large waistband of brown velvet, embroidered in black 
digestion. and maize. The sleeves were large, and trimmed with on 

s row of velvet ribbon to match the band. 

A bright blue silk dress can be very prettily made with 

FASHIONS FOR APRIL. three narrow flounces at the bottom of the skirt, put on 


ia. 1—C. id pps ee b cd with a distance of an inch and a half between each flounce; 
in black i gy rage 0 Sy at Peo ard the top, and, in front, seven narrow flounces, continued to the waix 
is trimmed with five flounces, three black, and two of plain ot wade wre noon “eee tows ps 
ailk of the color of the dress, put on alternately. Above bod a Siadied buttoned to’ the thivat ana pf 
the flounces is a double quilling of stone-color and black ; )*” ote ents sage or ries * 
silk. ‘The body is high and plain, and is confined at the } "AN7™m And the latter with short and pufed sleeves, 
waist. by a band with a bow and long ends of plain silk, } - Sie PS OOGS tok wily ehip tte 
: } med with a broad piece of black velvet at the bottom of th 
edged with a quilling like that above the flounces. The ? " 
sleeves are slightly shaped to the arms and trimmed tos cdety ight Snhen: wider wiles plain: body and beck vies 
meee the ghites © Rennie cf tees” trims ad with 3 waistband. The sleeves should be made square at the bot 
vebereeed aiik and black lace. Wreath over the face 77 Plcsted at the tép; the pleats being fastenod dows by 
P $ black velvet buttons. 
“pio, u-Maukina Daaaa on ronvix Sux—The skirt is} , 4 PUM! male for making sleeves for a pain a 
tri =a wd the hatte ah be db As Why oa $ dress is with five puffings, which diminish in size towanl 
~~ guns ~y . caphaie apg a. ay sik 3 the wrist. The top of the sleeve is finished off by a black 
3. & qyaste y paling $ velvet epaulet, and the bottom by a very broad pointed 


: Ss 
like the dress. The body is made with a plastron of black ; wristband of the same siaterial a6 the epaulet. 


velvet, which fits tightly over the lower part, something ° R = on Vaiver Waisreanvs, brocaded or embroidere, 
aneet | 


. r Ny 
like a Swiss body; above this is a quilling of purple silk. 3 are amongst the novelties of the season; as, also, Boma 


The sleeves correspond with the skirt. Open straw bonnet, pees 
with straw tassels. Cape and strings of purple silk; wreath ; thp came: matpcinls, with’ fringed ends, for triaming t 
of violets over the face. ¢ sleeves of the dresses. These waistbands should match the 
Fi § color of the dress with which they are worn. Independently 
G. 11.—PRincess ALICE DRESS OF BROCADED SiLK.—It $ sti ceain deities incisaellien ie anata 
will be seen that there is no joining at the waist of this} © ‘2°#® ‘Tmmings, expressty mado ‘or certain dress 
dress, the body and skirt being cut in one. The dress is ; “SY *F¢ sold separately, consisting of bows of — 
trimmed around the bottom, of the skirt and around the 3 at, CE SENNA Seeeteh, ::Thete a 4 
sleeves with a broad band of magenta-colored velvet, headed ® broidered in gold, silk, or jet, and are trinimed with b , 
by a row of very narrow black lace. There is also.a row of: lace. A pretty little bow may be made of black moins 
‘graduated bows down the front of the dress. 3 antique, edged with violet-colored silk, the silk being 
Fic. 1v.—Tae Queen Caroline Monxtwe Dness.—This ‘ stitched on in white. The cuffs should be rather deep, 
dress is made lose from the shoulders, after the fashion of } Polnted, and edged with silk to correspond. m 
4 court train. The body fits close from the side-bodies to ; We must not overlook -one important particular, = 
the front. The lower part of the body falls from a yoke $ is, that all dresses are now accompanied by a brooch-bow 
trimmed with a puffing, which extends in a point to the § match the trimming of the dress. } 
waist in front. A deep flounce trims the bottom of the For muslin dresses, the puffed sleeve is extreme y pretty, 
skirt. $.the puffs divided either by @ narrow insertion with colored 
~ Guwenat RemAnxs.—In spite of our unpropitious épring, $ ribbon under .it, or by @ narrow quilling, the color har 
the windows are already filled with most tempting dress 3 monizing with those in the pattern of ae find 
goods. Small French plaid silks are very great favorites $ ALL OvtER Garments, whether loose or tight at the “ 
for spring wear; they are so useful as well as genteel, The : B*¥® ® decided tendency to fall away at pete 
skirt may be made either plain or trimmed with one wide, N front, and form something pene Sol = on 
or soveral narrow ruffles. Foulard silks are also among $ Dresses are also raised in front and long P 
the most useful articles of a ladies’ wardrobe, that is when ; “®t even seem to follow a similar on cearet enamel 
they are of a good quality; but a poor one is scarcely worth 3 Back VELveT SHAWLS, trimmed with rich lace, 


§ elegant for carriage costume. 
ert een or expense of making up. The foulards are N ysis pon — very large in front, admitting a very 
'y of a black or dark ground, with small figures in ° oa ; i i 
brigh $ full quilling and face trimming: but the outsides aro plains 
ight colors. The chintzes, this year, appear to us to be $ ; 
wnusually beautiful, but we believe that we think this; “49 they have been for some springs, 
every spring. Those of gray, pearl, or buff grounds are N SS iss eadinndnnnonnere 
very delicate and tempting; and a pretty girl never looks $ * 
more bewitching than in a neat morning dress of chintz or 3 CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
lawn. $ Fic. 1.—Dress vor a irriz Gmei.—The skirt is of pink 
Dresses without separation at the waist—the body and N silk and trimmed with four flounces, headed by —_ 
skirt being cut in one piece—are still in favor, not only for ; ribbon; at the waist is a bow and long ends of black sil 
morning, but for more dressy wear. One of these we no- } edged with a narrow puffing. Body of white ae 
ticed the other day was'made of gray silk, the body being 3 in the neck, made with bands of insertion and puffings rl 
fastened with green velvet buttons, with larger ones placed 3 muslin. Very full sleeves with puffings at the top, 
down the front of the skirt. The skirt had a little pocket } bands at the wrist. White felt hat, with a white plum 
on each side, bound with green velvet, cut on the crossway s and bow of black velvet. ol 
of the stuff. The sleeves, with « slashed turned-back cuff,? Fra. 1.—Dress ror A LITTLE Bor.—The trousers 
fastened down by the same buttons, were finished off at the } blouse are of gray cashmere, richly braided in dark i. 
top by a large puff, with bands of crossway green velvet. N The body is made to fit loosely, without plaits, i. 
Many dresses are being made with waistbands; and this } braided to correspond with the skirt. Loose sleeves, 
-waistband forms the only trimming when the material of 2 braided; full white muslin under-sleeve. White felt co 
which the dress is composed 1s rich and handsome. For ‘ with full blue plume. 
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CONFESSIONS. 
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CHILDREN’S PASHIONS FOR MAY. 
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